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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


ANNIVERSARY AND ORDINATION 
AT MONSON 


The First Universalist Church of Mon- 
son, Mass., celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the laying of its cornerstone, 
and ordained its minister, Rev. Brainard 
Frederick Gibbons, to the Christian min- 
istry, on Sunday, Nov. 18. At the morn- 
ing service the auditorium, which seats 
300 people, was completely filled, and there 
was an overflow into the Sunday school 
room, The historical address was given 
by William L. Ricketts, 
parish. Mr. Ricketts recalled the fact 
that Elhanan Winchester is known to have 
preached Universalism in Monson as 
early as 1794. Later, in the years from 
1817 to 1821, when Hosea Ballou, Second, 
was pastor at Stafford, Conn., he fre- 
quently preached in Monson and officiated 
at many funerals. It appears that some- 
time also during the first half of the last 
century there was a Universalist society in 
Monson. This society took the form of 
the ‘‘Monson Universalist Book Society,” 
and a few books are still extant from this 
library, among them the Life of John 
Murray and Ballou’s Treatise on the Atone- 
ment. There are no records of organized 
Universalism in Monson, however, from 
then until 1882, when a Ladies’ Circle was 
organized, and when the first step toward 
legal organization was taken in the fall of 
that year. Since May 15, 1888, however, 
when the building committee, consisting 
of A. D. Ellis, W. J. Ricketts, and Marvin 
Bradway, was chosen, there has been ac- 
tive Universalist work in the city of Mon- 
son. 

Following the historical address came the 
impressive ceremony of lighting candles 
for the original contributors. Before the 
platform stood a long narrow table, horse- 
shoe shape, on which stood a white candle 
for each of the sixty-seven original con- 
tributors. With the assistance of members 
from the church school, a candle was 
lighted for each contributor as the names 
were called. 

Preceding the ordination service in the 
evening, Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons served a 
buffet supper to the speakers and their 
wives. In spite of stormy weather, the 
enthusiasm of the morning carried over 
into the evening service and the church 
was packed. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Super- 
intendent of Massachusetts. Churches, 
presided. Rev. Joseph A. Stevenson, 
minister of the Monson Methodist church, 
gave the invocation, and the scripture 
reading was by Rey. Stanley F. Broom- 
field, minister of the, Congregational 
church. + “en 

Dr. Coons, as Superintendent of Massa- 
chusetts Churches, and on behalf of the 
Fellowship Committee, administered the 
ordination vow and gave the right hand of 
fellowship. This was followed by the 
prayer of ordination, delivered by Rev. 
Frederic A. Mooney of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church at Palmer. The charge 


clerk of the. 


to the minister was given by Dean John 
Murray Atwood of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence University, and the charge 
to the parish was given by Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House. Rey. Brainard F. 
Gibbons pronounced the benediction. 

Following the service an informal recep- 
tion for Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons was held 
in the church parlors. 


* * 


VISITS TO CHURCHES 


There were twenty-six people in the 
First Universalist Church of Everett for 
the service on Noy. 27. It was a stormy 
morning, but when I got out into the 
storm it was not so bad. Some six inches 
of snow had fallen on an earlier eight inches 
and it still was coming down fast. I hada 
card from Dr. Coons’ office which told me 
how to go, where to change, what to take, 
where to get out, and there was no delay. 
I was at the church in time to see the Sun- 
day school, which was double the size of 
my congregation, the children making light 
of the storm. A fine young Tufts man was 
in charge. 

Here at Everett I was in the church of 
Dr. Ulysses Sumner Milburn, a minister 
greatly beloved. I had the pleasure of 
announcing the beginning of a new pas- 
torate the very next Sunday. Rev. George 
Henry Wood, Jr., of New Madison, Ohio, 
is the new pastor. He is a New England 
man who has been riding a circuit, and it 
has been a great experience. His wife, 
Beatrice Edwards Wood, while office secre- 
tary for the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, learned about our Massa- 
chusetts churches and people, and will be a 
great help in this new field. 

It seemed to me at Everett as if the 
choir under Mrs. True put forth extra 
effort on account of the small congregation. 
The music was high class. 

Charles B. Ladd, who is such a tower of 
strength to the church boards he serves, 
and Mrs. Ladd acted as the reception 
committee for the editor. A man of few 
words, Ladd makes his words count. He 
speaks clearly because he sees clearly. 
He moves quickly because: he knows ex- 
actly where he is going. Verily, the orderly 
disciplined mind counts for much in the 
service of the church. 

Probably Wood will have 126 or 186 to 
welcome him. Milburn never leaves a run- 
down parish. But when the north wind 
doth blow and we do have snow, even the 
weather-beaten New Englanders love to 
stay in and toast their shins at the fire. 

J Vaiss 


* * 


HEADQUARTERS WILL NOT BE. 
OPEN ON CHRISTMAS EVE 
As Christmas Eve comes this year on 
Saturday, it has been decided not to keep 
open house at Universalist Headquarters, 
as has been the custom in recent years. 
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PRAYER AT EIGHTEEN 

LORD GOD: 

I have walked from agency to agency asking for work, and 
been refused. 

I have seen men, women and children standing in long lines 
in front of a stone building awaiting their daily rations. 

I have rested in the public square and seen the seeds of agi- 
tation sown in the fertile soil of discouraged minds. 

I have welcomed the temporary respite of relief work, taking 
dictation from a college-bred man, himself a relief worker, who 
wrote of ‘‘vocational maladjustment” and the “‘minor tragedy of 
‘blind-alley jobs.’ ”’ 

I have waited upon death in a general hospital where chil- 
dren’s very bones were dissolving because of malnutrition. 

I have known young boys with freckles standing out gro- 
tesquely against white faces and eyes glassy from hunger, asking 
for “house-work.” 

I have seen college girls, one a Phi Beta Kappa, who, unable 
to get positions in their chosen vocations, applied for Christmas 
work in a 5-10-15-cent store—and had even that refused them. 

I have watched hope, ambition, dreams, die out of faces, 
to be replaced by resignation in the old, and by doubt and desper- 
ation in the young. 

And I have felt a nameless terror creep into mine. 


LORD GOD, 

Have I, and a million others like me, a destiny? 

And if so, is it worth attaining? 

(The above lines, written by Margaret Cosgrove, appeared 
recently in the News, published at Preston, Md., and were re- 
produced in Information Service, Federal Council.) 

* * * 


HOLMES, TIGNER, AND SPINACH 

HE letters keep coming in protesting over Tigner’s 
review of Holmes’s new book, “Rethinking 
Religion.” 

Let us again patiently and lovingly try to put 
some light into the darkened minds that have no sense 
of our greatness as an editor. The main point made 
against the review is that Holmes is a fine man and a 
loyal friend of the Universalist Church. Well, the 
editor is a reasonably good fellow and a loyal Univer- 
salist, but has anybody been kicked around more 
frequently in the past seventeen years than we have? 
And justly! For if scholars were to compare what 
we have written when feeling funny with what we 
have written when feeling solemn, they could make 
out a rare bill of particulars as to our inconsistency. 
Besides, we are apt to go full tilt after our objective 
much as Holmes does, and to “damn the torpedoes.” 
Now all this tends to getting over an idea here or 
there, but it does not tend to philosophical consistency. 

We cannot criticize the book that Mr. Tigner re- 
viewed, for we have not read it, but we agree with the 
points that Tigner makes, justly or unjustly, in his 
review. 


And it is true that two of the most brilliant and 
successful editors of religious papers, in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country, have congratulated us 
upon the article by Mr. Tigner and expressed regret 
that they could not have had it for their papers. 

Holmes is a ‘‘good fellow.”” Heisa brilliant man, 
a mighty preacher, and one of the most courageous 
reformers of modern times. Tigner said in substance, 
that he thinks of Holmes as the highest, finest type 
America has produced. To.us one of the great hours of 
life was the hour when Holmes delivered the address at 
the centennial of Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 
And if this were not enough, the fact that he liked our 
raccoons and our stories about them is proof final and 
positive that he is as intelligent as he is brave. But 
the greater the man the more incumbent upon us it is 
to see whether all he does is right and all he says is true. 

Now the other ground of opposition to the article 
lies in the language Mr. Tigner used. Especially, it 
seems that Mr. Tigner called some statement of Doc- 
tor Holmes spinach, and said to hell with it. He de- 
scribed some utterances as elusive and indefinite, and 
said that they made him dizzy. Now all this was bad 
of course, but we could not sense how bad it was, partly 
because we love spinach, especially when creamed, 
and we make considerable ourselves of “hell.” It is 
a handy word, especially in a newspaper office. It is 
indispensable in driving mules and it saved many a 
lost cause for us in the World War. So, while we 
deprecated Tigner sending spinach to hell, we did not 
object to the language per se, ab initio and ex cathedra. 
It rounded a period. It gave a whiplash to a sentence. 
How Holmes, master as he is of such sentences, must 
have loved it! 

But, returning to the main point of this piece, 
our own ability as an editor, we rate it high both in 
getting the review and in stirring up the discussion. 
We trust that now, with this apology and explanation, 
the work of securing more subscribers to our paper will 


go on. 
* * 


MR. TIGNER AND THE LADY PROFESSOR 

T seems that we have a Universalist lady in Canton, 

N. Y., who is a warm admirer of Herr Hitler, and 

in spite of belonging to a church which believes 

in the divinity of man and human brotherhood, she 

can defend Hitler and Goering and the others and up- 
hold them in their attitude toward the Jews. 

This lady once was on the faculty of St. Lawrence 
University, and her sister teaches German on that 
faculty now. From the columns of The St. Lawrence 
Plaindealer we learn that this lady, Miss Else Saleski, 
was greatly stirred up by comments made by Mr. Tig- 
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ner in a sermon about the Nazis. 
if even a Tigner, gifted as he is, can properly charac- 
terize what Germany is doing to the Jews. But evi- 
dently he said something and a debate took place after 
church, and the minister, actuated by a desire to serve 
the cause of free speech as the Plaindealer has it, or 
because he wanted his Sunday dinner some time soon 
as we suspect, invited the lady to speak after church 
the next week. So she did. Two hundred people 
came. The Plaindealer is very gentle with every- 
body there, but we assume that references to murder, 
arson, rape, theft, torture, came out in the discussion. 

The lady stuck to her guns, we are told. Herr 
Hitler is a great man, a noble man, doing a needed 
work. She paid a glowing tribute to Herr Hitler for 
the effort he is “making to preserve a pure German 
race.” 

Now the fact is that Miss Else Saleski is not a 
bad sort. She is popular in the town, a gentle little 
lady and above the average in intelligence and cul- 
ture. She surely must be courageous or she never 
would dare get up in a church dedicated to love of 
God and man and defend the msot shockingly criminal 
acts of modern times. 

Should people of her opinions be left undisturbed 
upon college faculties? Yes, if they are competent 
teachers, and no if they are not. We believe that 
both fascist and communist schemes of government 
should be examined at Harvard, St. Lawrence and 
other colleges. But they should be examined in the 
spirit of the student, not in the spirit of the propa- 
gandist. Fanatics—democratic, communist, fascist— 
should be dropped no matter what kind of howl goes 
up. ‘Too many incompetent people have taken refuge 
behind the rock of academic freedom. 

Meanwhile the lady goes on attending church in 
Canton and bridging the gap between brotherhood 
and pogroms. Mr. Tigner goes on preaching the 
truth as he sees it, and the college goes on with its 
work to prepare boys and girls to be useful citizens 
of a democratic country. All moves on serenely in 
Canton because there is such a thing left in the world 


as tolerance. 
* * 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF JESUS 


UNDREDS of lives of Jesus have been published, 
some of them written by the most eminent 
scholars of the world. At the beginning of Ad- 

vent there comes to us a new account* in twenty-four 
pages, for twenty-five cents, by a man who sees es- 
pecially the Jesus who said, “The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
It is very well done. Mr. Muste, who writes the in- 
troduction, is one of the few religious men well to the 
forefront of the labor movement He is now director 
of the Presbyterian Labor Temple in New York. 
He speaks of Mayer as “one who for a number of years 


*A Primitive Gospel. A Record of Jesus Compiled by Philip 
Frederick Mayer with an introduction by A. J. Muste. Geauga 
Publishers Inc. 214 Park St., Chardon, Ohio. Price 25 cents. 


We ourselves doubt . 


has devoted the gifts of an editor, minister of the 
gospel and honest and sensitive human being to the 
cause of adult education.” 

The little booklet does not pretend to give a 
complete account of Jesus. It does set down in a 
concise, interesting way what Jesus taught of love. 
the obstacles to love, the demands of love, what love 
achieves and the triumphs of love in defeat. One can 
read the book without getting all stirred up about the 
C. I. O. or A. F. of L., for there is nothing in the book 
about them. The heart of the message is that the 
mechanics of religion and politics cannot save the 
world, and that love is the mighty force that can do it. 

The last paragraph of the book is this: 

“‘Toward evening at the little town of Emmaus, 
the men gave supper to the stranger. When he had 
gone, they exclaimed, ‘Wasn’t it an inspiration to talk 
to this man who still believes in love?’ Then, with re- 
newed courage, they returned to Jerusalem, reporting 
how their faith in the abundant life had revived as 
they shared their bread with a fellowman.”’ 


* * 


RELIGION SAYS YOU CAN* 


E have known Dilworth Lupton for several 
years. Before we had the pleasure of per- 
sonal fellowship we read his articles in the 

Leader and the Register. Later we met the author 
at the luncheon table of a mutual friend, again at a 
church convention in a mid-west town, and more 
recently on Beacon Hill, Boston. Always we found 
him the same, a broad-gauge intelligent liberal pas- 
sionately interested in his fellowmen. And so we are 
not surprised that Doctor Lupton’s recently published 
book, ‘‘Religion Says You Can,” is a skillful and 
attractively arranged elaboration of three themes: 
Have faith in yourself, have faith in your fellowmen, 
and have faith in God. 

“Religion Says You Can” is divided into four 
sections: Man with Himself, Man among Men, Man 
in the Universe, and Religion in Action. The last 
section seems to us to be really a continuation of the 
third. We suspect the author of unconsciously avoid- 
ing the appearance of a trinitarian formula by setting 
off the last few chapters in a fourth section. This, how- 
ever, is a minor matter that pales into insignificance 
when one dips into the book. Here is personal, mental 
and spiritual hygiene on a sound ethical and religious 
foundation. Here are no neat little cellophane- 
wrapped signboards to success. The reader is not 
deceived into trying to substitute snappy slogans 
for the slow discipline of the soul. The difficulties of 
personal discipline are recognized in realistic manner, 
but the glory of the unspectacular doing of one’s 
duty is also stoutly proclaimed. 


No handicapped genius of art or literature or science 
is half so truly brave as the plain man who knows that 
he is what the big world calls a “failure,’”” who knows 
that he will never be rich or become famous even in the 
next county, but who keeps on with his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, rears his children in decency on a mere 
living wage, and who does not quit. 


*Religion Says You Can. By Dilworth Lupton. Beacon 
Press: Boston. Price $1.50. 
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Again unlike ithe popular suecess writers and re- 
ligieus cultists, Doctor Lupton iis not content merely 
‘to adjust the ‘individual to a given environment. He 
‘is about the business of stimulating the individual to 
improve his-environment as well as himself, or, more 
accurately perhaps, to improve his world as he improves 
himself. iHe.shows that he is keenly conscious of the 
faet that no personal gospel is real that is not at the 
same dime .a.sacial gospel. 

Fascism and communism make their mistake in 
causing ithe ithinking individual to be swallowed up 

in tthe politicdl:mass. We make, I am sorry to say, an 

exactly pardllél mistake in too often allowing the wage- 

earning imdividual to !be swallowed up in the economic 
mass. In lbath there jis a cruel disregard of the human 
personality. 


Of the souree of values the author says: 


There are, indeed, just two choices as to the sources 
of this hunger for walues. Either it was produced by 
pure chance, or iit came into being because of some 
Creative Intelligence im the universe itself. The first 
hhypathesis is too great a wrench on the imagination 
to be believed. But tthe second, the more one thinks 
of it, grows and expamds jinto a redoubtable living faith. 
To believe that God is a Creative Intelligence, striving 
to break through to us by means of our sense of values, 
is a basis for religious faith that ennobles every instinct 
toward good actions. 


This position will perhaps not please Doctor 
Lupton’s fellow churchmen of the humanistic per- 
suasion, but one hopes that it will not blind them to 
the many other excellences of the book. 

As for ourselves, we believe that ‘Religion Says 
You Can” is a distinct contribution to the field of re- 
ligious reading for the average man. When we say 
that, we do not mean to imply that it is not good read- 
ing even for learned parsons. It is. What we mean 
is that here is the book that we looked for in vain dur- 
ing fifteen years of work in the parish ministry to put 
in the hands of our laity—a book on religious culture, 
written in plain simple English, that is at once both 
psychologically and ethically sound. Doctor Lupton 
has written that book. ; 

He, do. 


* * 


THE SEAMLESS GARMENT 


E have been asked to sign a petition to the 
Federal Communications Commission re- 
questing that public hearings be held to 

hear evidence in three instances of denial of the rights 
of free speech by eertain radio stations. We do not 
feel that we have enough information on the cases to 
sign the petition. Nor have we the time to look up 
the information. On the face of it, however, we should 
suppose that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion would be eager to have thoroughly exhaustive 
investigations and hearings on the cases cited by the 
petition. One case was that of a man speaking for a 
religious sect (with which we are totally out of sym- 
pathy) who, it is alleged, was cut off summarily. 
Another alleges that the Medical Bureau to Aid 
Spanish Democracy was refused the use of a certain 
station unless their script was censored by the station 
manager, The third case alleged that an individua] 


was refused time to answer attacks made on him by 
pro-fascist speakers. 

These are all serious matters and of national 
concern. They should be investigated carefully. If 
the accusations involved are untrue they should be 
shown up thoroughly. If they are genuine cases of 
denial of civic rights the stations involved had better 
mend their ways. For radio stations that neglect the 
fundamental rights of free speech hasten the day of 
their own enslavement. 

Our civic rights make up the only cloak we have 
against the hurricane winds of totalitarianism. That 
cloak is a seamless garment. A little rent carelessly 
left unmended, and the hurricane will tear it to shreds, 
as it has done in other lands. 

To remain free men we must keep the seamless 
garment of freedom whole. 

) ees A 


* * 


OUR REARMAMENT PROGRAM 


HE United States is going to rearm. The Presi- 
dent has indicated clearly that the next Con- 
gress will be asked for military appropriations 

on a large scale. Nearly everybody from the Presi- 
dent down to the poorest taxpayer in the land appears 
to be agreed that in this world of international alarms 
and diplomatic betrayals we must be prepared to de- 
fend not only ourselves but also the rest of the western 
hemisphere. This we are told is the price of peace and 
freedom. Therefore we may as well tighten our belts 
and prepare for more taxes. 

Not so long ago we were told that Czechoslovakia 
had the finest little army in the world and that she had 
formidable fortresses on her western boundaries. We 
recall that the Czechs themselves were told in the 
rolling phrases of legal treaties that they also had 
friends who had mighty military establishments. 
Those friendly military establishments were to be at 
the disposal of the Czechs in case of attack. Neither 
the military strength of the Czechs nor the superior 
military might of England, France, and Russia saved 
Czechoslovakia in her hour of need. The will to pre- 
serve peace by the method of democracies standing to- 
gether on their promises and keeping faith with their 
Soviet ally was absent. Thus came the debacle of 
Munich, demonstrating again that armaments do not 
insure peace. Armaments backed by good will and 
moral integrity and trust between nations that have 
declared mutual friendship may keep the peace. With- 
out these intangibles armaments are a vain thing, as 
the Czechs now well know. 

We fear and distrust our own rearmament pro- 
gram, for we too may in the future, as we sometimes 
have in the past, substitute might for right. It is too 
easy for us to forget the necessity for righteousness as 
we contemplate the power of overwhelming force. If 
we do this our rearming will simply bring the world 
closer to war. 

Though we revive our heavy industries by huge 
armaments programs and make much profit and 
achieve great prestige for today, in the long future it 
will profit us nothing. 

fig A 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXLVI. 


“At Midnight on the 31st of March” 


Johannes 


WEN D. YOUNG is a business man with an in- 
ternational reputation. Josephine Young Case 
is his daughter, thirty-one years old—one who 

has done useful and important things while standing 
on her own feet and without reference to the position 
of her father. 

Now she emerges completely from the shadow of 
the handicap imposed upon the offspring of famous 
people by a book* in blank verse called “At Midnight 
on the 31st of March.” 

Strangely enough, it comes to our attention at the 
moment another book is released called “Education 
for American Life: A New Program for the State 
of New York,” the outcome of a survey of the schools 
of New York carried out by a special committee (of 
which Owen D. Young is chairman) of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. Mr. Young 
did not make the survey, but he knew that it ought 
to be made and what kind of people ought to make it. 
Of the survey we shall write later. To the poem we 
direct our attention now. But we see at once that 
the problem of the survey is the problem of the poem, 
if such a work of art can havea problem. The thoughts 
of the father are the kindling-wood of the daughter, 
only she makes her blaze in her own way and in har- 
mony with her own talents and genius. 

What might the members of this family have been 
talking about as they have come together up there in 
the village in the gorge in central New York which is 
their old home? They might often have been talking 
about the gasoline stations, the big red and yellow 
trucks roaring through the streets, the hazard to life 
and limb from motor vehicles of all kinds dashing down 
the hill from Route 20 to the Mohawk Valley, the 
going of neighbors to Albany, Schenectady, Fort 
Plain or Utica shopping, the decay of the churches, 
the impoverishment of rural schools, the going away 
of the young people, the change in the rising genera- 
tion, and the startling fact that a large proportion 
had to experience long delay in getting jobs and that 
many of them fell into bad habits. Mr. Young must 
have thought something was urgently needed in an 
educational line to bring up a different generation, 
because he established a model central rural school 
which has become well known, and he gave his in- 
fluence for an interdenominational larger rural parish. 

In these years, thoughtful people have been ask- 
ing: “Is all this progress that we are making really 
progress?” Mr. Young is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the General Electric Company, and no- 
body could believe that he has doubts about the ex- 
tension of rural electric lines and the enrichment of 
life on farms and in villages through limitless light 
and power. And his enthusiasm for the research that 
his great company is doing is well known. 

But there has been in that family, until a few 


*At Midnight on the 31st of March. By Josephine Young 
Case. Houghton Mifflin Co. Price $2.00. 


years ago, a brave, competent old lady who was a 
constant reminder of other times and ways. Owen 
Young’s mother—Josephine Young’s grandmother— 
in earlier years had to ‘‘manage’’ as country people 
always have had to do—make her bricks without 
straw, and get along without going to the store for 
everything she needed. 

In that family, as in many other families, the 
question must have been coming up repeatedly: “Just 
what is the age of jazz, radio, movies, automobiles, 
airplanes, machinery of all kinds, enforced idleness, 
doing to the minds of the people, and the soul of the 
nation?” 

It was a stroke of genius on the part of Josephine 
Young Case to project a literary work where the 
question could be asked and answered in a vivid, un- 
forgettable way. At midnight on the 31st of March 
the lights of Saugersville, easily recognized as Van 
Hornesville, N. Y., went out. John Herbert, a city 
boy sent to the country for his health, sleepless, re- 
bellious, homesick, turned on the electric light a little 
after eleven and took a book. But as an hour passed 
the light drew dim. Then at midnight 


. . . . he watched it fade until a glow, 

A gleaming end as on a candlewick, 

Shone, and went out. And dark swept all around. 
Lighting a match, he found another bulb 

And screwed it in, but this too gave no light. 
Stepping across the room, familiar, quick, 

He found the switch that lit the kitchen light; 

It clicked, and dark remained. The power was off. 
He cursed the company and went to bed. 


The next morning when Ed Winterhaus went 
to the barn in the dark to do the milking and turned 
the switch, there was no light. Trying the switches 
to the milking machines he found them dead. Going 
back to the kitchen he found that his wife had lighted 
a kerosene lamp that had not been off the shelf for 
fifteen years. 


He shook his head and called, 
“Come on Maria, get to work. The cows 
Will get a taste of old time milking now.” 


It seemed no more than an accident to the electric 
line until the milk went off in the truck around eight 
o’clock and the men assembled at the store to get the 
mail. No vehicles were passing through the street, no 
sounds were heard that gray, misty morning but the 
voices of children going to school, but the men thought 
little about the strange quiet until 


At last Earl Backus said—a man so slow 
To move one would not guess the agile brain 
Behind the grey and angled face—‘‘Say Bert, 
Why don’t you call the company and ask 
What kind of service they are giving us?” 


The telephone was silent and they all were puz- 
zled and began to sense something extraordinary. 
Then George, the driver of the milk truck, came in 
“‘an hour before his time”—a lazy, dumb kind of man, 
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easy going, without a thought “except of what was 
standing right in front of him.” 


You wouldn’t say he had much mind to lose, 

But now he looked like all he had was gone. 

They waited, and it might have been an hour 

Before he spoke. ‘The road ain’t there no more.” 
He sat down in a chair that creaked, and none 
Replied. His hands that hung between his knees 
Were shaking and his face was grey. He said, 
“The mist hung down the valley, so I drove 

Real slow. I couldn’t hardly see my way 

Down through Green Hollow. And the road seemed rough. 
There round that biggest curve ’twas awful rough, 
And then—there wasn’t any road at all. 

The bridge, the concrete bridge down just beyond— 
Well, I could see it wasn’t there. And then 

I had to back—I couldn’t turn—and backed 

A half a mile, and came here quick’s I could.” 


Investigation showed that he was right. Roads 
north, south, east or west went just so far and then 
stopped in dense forest. Exploring parties were sent 
and found a wilderness with deer and bear as in the 
time of the great grandfathers. Following creek beds 
they got through to the main valley with its mighty 
railways, busy towns and cities, and found nothing 
but the river rolling on through the endless woods. 
It was the same thing in all directions. The world of 
civilization that they had known had disappeared. 
Nothing was left but Saugersville. 

Perhaps it was a dream. Perhaps one man 
thought it all out in a few seconds of a single night. 
The author suggests that possibility in the closing 
part of the poem. But what a problem it presents! 
Could our modern folk deal with such a situation? 
Is there enough of the old pioneer left in us to enable 
us to survive in the wilderness? Do we remember 
enough about what people did for sugar, for coffee, for 
matches, for meat and bread and clothing and books, 
before the steamship lines, railroads and trucks brought 
the ends of the earth to our doors? ; 

Are we the kind of folks that could pull together 
in such a crisis without being scared out of our boots 
by some “red network’’? 

This poem in 182 fascinating pages deals with such 
situations so concretely that we shall long remember it. 

It holds us because it presents people and the 
concerns of every-day life. It is Ed Winterhaus, 
Gert his daughter, home from the Normal School, Bert 
Snyder, storekeeper, “a man little and sharp and 
kind,” Gus Warder, Ma Warder and “the pair of little 
boys” and May, Earl Backus, the head of the Commit- 
tee of Safety that they formed, and others. ‘“Rev- 
erend Yule” was the old clergyman— 


A quiet, humdrum man, that did his work 
Like anyone, and spoke but once a week— 
Or so it seemed. But now his eyes were fire. 


They came to know “Reverend Yule” better in the 
days ahead, and also what religious faith can do. 
The poet has skill in character delineation and 
does not need many words to give a picture. 
_ Experiences of love and hate, marriage and child- 
birth, faith and fear, overwork and illness and death, 


come to this community as it grapples bare-handed 


——————— 


with the problem of living, and so living that it will 
not sink back to barbarism. 


\ 
The dedication of the book is to the author’s 
grandmother. It reads: 


To Ida Brandow Young 
Who would have known what to do 


Those of us who have had the pleasure of knowing 
Mrs. Young even a little, realize that this is true. 

Would most of us now alive in the United States 
have known what to do? If the great majority of us 
would not have known, then the question is what is 
happening to us? And if the lives that many of us are 
living have unreality about them, what can we do, 
if anything, to put our people back into closer touch 
with what is real? That the question is being raised 
is significant. That we have not become so standard- 
ized_or effete that we cannot produce in America 
works of the caliber of “At Midnight on the 31st of 
March” is encouraging. 

There are eleven major findings in the ‘‘Regents 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of New York.” One of them is 
this: 

The basic virtues of human character are not 
changed from generation to generation. Honesty, 
sympathy, courage, love of freedom and sacrifice, re- 
main honesty, sympathy, courage, love of freedom and 
sacrifice. But their application requires more knowledge, 
understanding and’ imagination as civilization becomes 
more complicated and the world more inter-related, not 
only internationally but even more in the daily processes 
of work and life. The advancement of knowledge, 
specialization, and the division of labor, the expansion 
of the function of representative constitutional democ- 
racy, the increase of propaganda and of international 
contacts, call for a thoroughgoing modernization and 
extension of education, especially for the ordinary citi- 
zen who will live and work in the ordinary world. 


What I take this to mean is that it is a harder job 
to educate a boy or girl today than it was fifty or 
one hundred years ago. A changing world demands 
different schools, charities and churches. 

The work of Josephine Young Case, like all great 
poetry, throws a vivid light upon education and life 
in the twentieth century. She employs as daring and 
successful a literary expedient as we have ever seen, 
she tells a great story, but the power of the work lies 
in the strength and beauty of her representation of 
the soul of our country. 


* * * 


Most of us are a little weary of hearing clergymen and other 
church leaders announce to young people, as though it were spot 
news, that ‘‘you are the future of the church.”’ No one, so far as 
we have been informed, has ever disputed that startling state- 
ment, though a good many have had a mental reservation to the 
effect, ‘If there is to be any future.’”” We are not among those 
who hold the conviction that only the very young in years have 
alert and constructive intelligence and that only they can solve 
all of the world’s problems. But we suspect that there will be no 
church in the future unless our young people are given every 
possible opportunity to take an experimental part in the life of 
the church of today. . . . The only adverse criticism we have 
of church young people is that, by and large, they are altogether 
too conservative; too fearful of tearing a parchment here and 
there. We hope that this is due to the fact that we have kept 
them too much under the control of overconservative adults in 
the church.—The Churchman. 
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What Universalists Think of Hugh Vernon White 
A Symposium 


Dr. Hugh Vernon White wrote a book not long ago called “‘A Working Faith for the World.’” 


We reviewed it. 


editorially. Eager to see whether we were wrong in thinking the book extraordinary, we impaneled a jury of keen 


minds. 


Five of the jury have reported. Dr. Frank D. Adams heads his article “Liberals, Don’t Miss This One.” 
Dr. W. W. Rose writes, ‘It is exciting and stimulating to liberals.” 


“Here is a concise, courageous, convineing 


presentation of liberal Christianity,’ says Dr. G. H. Leining. Hoyt says that it is a ‘‘refreshimg experience to 


read such a book.” 


Tigner, who can set one down hard when he sees it that way, writes, “Itt is one of the most 


intelligent, clear, stimulating and enheartening books this reader has been privileged to meet within the last five 


years.” So let us read and digest, oppose if we must, attack if we wish, or endorse. 


matter by finding for the book. 


The editor will settle the 
The Editor. 


Liberals, Don’t Miss This One 
Frank D. Adams 


ERE is a book which is vastly heartening to lib- 
erals. It is a significant sign of the times that 
such a book should spring from such a source. 

The author is secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. While not is- 
sued under the direct imprimatur of that body, it may 
be presumed to be in general line with its sentiments 
and policies. It logically follows “Rethinking Mis- 
sions,” which was such a bombshell in certain camps a 
few years ago. Yet it is much more than a foot-note 
or appendix to that epoch-making volume; it is a great 
work in its own right, stating clearly and boldly that 
which the earlier report only hinted at or implied. 

This is the first time, in recent years at least, that 
the position held by modern liberal Christians has 
been avowed and defended by an unimpeachable 
“orthodox” authority. Fundamentalists, of course, 
will not acknowledge that this is orthodoxy or that 
the writer is an authority. Doubtless Dr. White had 
such critics in mind when he said (page 72), ‘“There are 
some forms of organized Christianity which effectively 
frustrate the vital principle and ideal of the gospel.”’ 

The scope of this book is wide, much wider than 
can be covered in a brief review, wider indeed than is 
needful for its evident purpose. But it is all valuable 
and well repays reading. There are three parts: 
Christianity a World Faith; Christianity at Work; 
Objectives of Christianity. The first part lays a 
broad foundation, stating propositions which are 
developed, expanded and established in parts two and 
three. Christianity, ‘‘the religion of activity and co- 
operation,” is set sharply over against the caste sys- 
tem of Hinduism (karma), the fatalism of Islam (kis- 
met), and the inaction of Buddhism as evidenced 
especially in China. 

Then follows that which no liberal can afford to 
miss. Neither can conservatives who are willing to 
have the liberal point of view as presented by one 
whose roots are certainly in the conservative tradi- 

_ tion. /Here is no comfort for those who would go back 
to the Middle Ages in search of something which was 
never there. The religion of that period, Dr. White 
truly says, was in effect a totalitarian religion. Nor is 
the answer to be found in going back farther still to 
the myth and superstition of the earliest centuries. 
Such attempts are gropings after an escape religion; 
but (page 56) “Christianity cannot be resolved into a 


religion of escape from the world or complete pessi- 
mism as to its future, because Christianity is funda- 
mentally ethical and its ethics is not merely personal 
but social as well. It must preserve the tension and 
paradox of a faith rooted in the divine and pledged to 
the complete redemption of the human race.” And 
all this, it is emphasized, is staged in the present and 
future. 

This great scholar pleads for an interpretation of 
the Bible made in the light of a complete and unbiased 
knowledge of world history, the origin and character 
of the Scriptural writings themselves, and with all the 
aid afforded by the history and psychology of religion. 
But this advanced liberal position is held with an 
evangelical fervor which has often been wanting even 
in places of great erudition. 

The author is well aware of the risk he is taking in 
advocating the liberal position. ‘I realize the peril 
of using the term ‘liberal,’”’ he says, and attempts a 
definition of it. One cannot do better than to quote 
his own words, words which contain more comfort 
for this reviewer than any which have been uttered for 
a long, long time, and never, perhaps, by one in sueh 
a commanding position to speak for a great fellowship 
of consecrated Christians. ‘The heart of liberal 
Christianity—its substance—is therefore that simple 
and persuasive teaching of Jesus which he expressed 
both in kindly deeds and in his heroic death, mani- 
festations alike of the divine love that does good and 
suffers vicariously for sin; and in his effectual personal 
presence, after the defeat of death. The method which 
is indispensable for the full work of this gospel is in- 
tellectual freedom from arbitrary and dogmatic control, 
and an essentially democratic process. Intellectual 
freedom and democracy, it must be repeated, are not 
of themselves the substance of faith; they need posi- 
tive truth and reality as content and subject matter. 
But that content of the Christian gospel must have 
their aid if it is to be free to do its work of grace in the 
world. . . . This method can be used confidently by 
those who really have faith in the Christian gospel; 
by those who believe that its truth can be demon- 
strated by free comparison with other teachings, and 
that its ideals will eventually find essential if not 
perfect embodiment in standards of personal morality 
and in the institutions of economic and political. 
society.” 
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Certain prophetic sentences which follow a little© 


later may well be quoted also. “‘Here is the great 
responsibility of liberal Christianity. It is free from 
the dogmatisms of both Catholic and fundamentalist 
Protestant Churches. It is free to serve these true 
Christian objectives in the spiritual, moral and eul- 
tural life of men. It has won its freedom by the 
Protestant appeal to individual liberty of mind and 
conscience; now it must justify that freedom by carry- 
jng the full meaning of Christianity as a gospel of per- 
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} 
sonal salvation and of human service and social re- 
generation. It must recognize the full power and 
duty of the Christian Church to the civilized life of 
man.” 

These are only a few high spots in a book whose 
general level is very high indeed. Nothing more can 
be said in a brief notice such as this. Men and brethren, 
you can’t afford to miss this one! It will sharpen 
every weapon in your arsenal, and give assurance that 
you are not alone in a challenging adventure of faith. 


Concise, Courageous, Convincing 
G. H. Leining 


ERE is a concise, courageous, convincing pre- 
sentation of Liberal Christianity as the answer 
to a mad world’s need of a unifying, working 

faith. The theistic liberal will but rejoice to discover 
such frank maturity in evangelical thought, as it pre- 
sents the case for modern missions—and the church- 
at-home as well. The non-theist will vent some dis- 


gust. Here is, indeed, “A Working Faith for the 
World!’ How to persuade the world to accept it? 


Ah, that is another matter. But, says the author, 
we must have a “cosmie confidence.’’ Our duty is to 
present the faith, do its supplementary work courage- 
ously. Its distinctive contribution, its present power, 
lie in a true basic doctrine of God and man, and give 
direction to human effort. Leave the outcome to God 
and be not discouraged; it is the way of hope and ul- 
timate victory. 

Perhaps one of the author’s mildly embarrassing 
moments came when he decided how he might advocate 
the “liberal” view without granting too much or seem- 
ing to be too ungracious to the liberals long in the 
field. His solution: What has recently been known 
as liberalism, now somewhat in disrepute, tending to 
impotent secularism, has often lacked this depth of 
faith. But the springs of power are in that faith .. . 
In method liberalism has been right; its language has 
been that of the real world. Now it needs a return to 
God, to true religious faith; it needs to leave the re- 
former’s egotism and truculence or sentimentality for 
the prophet’s passion. I wonder, is this fair? Who, 
so modestly, has applied the distinguishing labels? 
Perhaps he should have ‘embarrassed’ a bit more. 
And what has happened to mission contributions since 
hell was dampened and magical salvation was with- 
drawn? And did the yeast of the pioneer liberals 
help leaven the evangelical lump? 

The book contains little that is fundamentally 
new in view-point. The author would probably claim 
only to have attempted a comprehensive, purposeful 
restatement of more modern Christian principles as 
applicable to a newly liberalized evangelical movement 
in its approach to its world mission. And this makes, 
not exciting, but rewarding reading. 

After stating his thesis, ““The World’s Need of a 
Unifying Faith,” in the first chapter, Dr. White enters 

upon a brief review of what different kinds of religion 
_ exist, their influence upon lives, and their effect upon 
civilizations. Thus Hinduism ended in the vir- 
hopeless reincarnations and the frustrations of 

caste system, Buddhism in social indifference and 


in the negative aim to escape desire and life, Moham- 
medanism in a mechanical legalism. Christianity 
alone offers a universal faith that dignifies man and 
serves as a social reconstructive. Missions are more 
than international charities. This aspect is natural 
and good, but more important is the redeeming, re- 
newing Christian faith. The missionary shares as 
much as he has received, learns from other faiths, but 
above all reveals God and Jesus to whosoever will re- 
ceive, in freedom, for further spiritual adventure and 
conquest. The spread of Christianity is the outreach 
of universal spirit, reverence the movement. 

In conclusion Dr. White offers a brief theology, 
“Christian Truth,” and its ideal consequences, “‘Chris- 
tian Personality” and the ‘‘Christian Community.” 

But we might well conclude with a résumé of the 
enheartening first chapter. Make no mistake, Dr. 
White pleads. Violent change and turbulent ‘‘isms’’ 
should not hide that, in addition to economic and po- 
litical security, man is desperately questing a truth, 
a faith, a cause to which, by giving himself utterly, 
he may dignify and give meaning to his life. These 
national obsessions cannot endure, and but reveal 
that man needs and will have a religion. The Church 
did, by its dogmatic rule, oppress the spirit of man. 
The paradox is this: men have rejected religion be- 
cause of its restraints upon freedom: now they are 
joyously throwing away freedom for the sake of a 
pathetic substitute for religion. In the midst of this, 
Christianity, a world movement, increasingly aware, 
goes on, bringing to free expression the truths and 
principles (for the lack of which the world suffers) 
too long made impotent in organized religion. The 
older forms failed—dogmatic, other-worldly, legalistic. 
Plain is the need of the nations for a faith that will be 
a bond of unity and that will dignify human life. 
Such a faith Protestantism is beginning to formulate. 
(The Roman Catholic Church has thus far shown that 
it is hopeless.) The answer is a new Christianity, 
liberal, and adapted to the true needs of the world—a 
Christianity which shall hold the will of God (as 
expressed in the New Testament) to be supreme, and 
which shall strive to translate this will of God into 
personal morality and into all economic and political 
institutions. This liberal Christianity will have the 
metaphysic of Christian theism, and the ethic of 
Christian love. It would be impotent without either. 
The key lies in the precepts, spirit and life of Jesus, 
the aim to build the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
Religion is “faith,” not demonstrated knowledge, and 
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most essential to its fulfillment is freedom—of thought, 
conscience, action. Arbitrary governments will not 
welcome this. Stout hearts are needed! Specific 
forms of national life must be worked out by trial 
and error, but faith comes through insight. Chris- 


tianity must shape a new theology to establish the 
truth of its doctrine of God, upon which all else de- 
pends; must remove obstacles to freedom; labor for 
essential democracy, that it may do its work—the 
regeneration of mankind. 


A Refreshing Experience 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


T is a refreshing experience to read a book written 
by a man who has come to think of himself as an 
advocate of liberal Christianity and knows why, 

and also states his position with quiet persuasiveness 
and convincing clarity. 

We who are bred in the liberal fold find nothing 
startling in these pages, but we do ‘see before us a 
series of self-evident propositions: (1) The world needs 
a unifying faith. Lacking such a faith, men in various 
nations are dedicating themselves to provincial causes. 
Thus we have Germanism, Italian Romanism, Rus- 
sian Communism, all holding their followers as devo- 
tees of a holy faith; and among such nationals there 
is no spirit of unity. (2) No historical religious system, 
other than a revitalized Christianity, is adequate to 
claim the allegiance of all men. Islam, with its 
supineness in the face of Kismet, Buddhism, intent 
upon releasing men from desire, Shinto, with its .na- 
tionalistic content—all these religious conceptions, be 
they national, ethnic, or other-worldly, have no abiding 
place in the modern world as a whole. (8) Tradi- 
tional Christianity also is found wanting; its dogmas 
are too restrictive upon the search for truth in uni- 
versal religion. (4) The Christian faith, stripped of 
its non-essentials—liberal Christianity—presents the 
loftiest religious idea that man has known. 

This liberal Christianity finds its sanction in the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Dr. White is fully aware 
that but a meager portion of Jesus’ life is recorded in 
the New Testament, but is satisfied that what is known 
of him reveals one who held up before all men the ideal 
of human living, and was himself a revelation of the 
Divine. Liberal Christians are devoted to the search 
for truth and are receptive to the findings of science. 
As missionaries, they conceive their ministry as three- 
fold: to the body, to the mind, to the spirit; the hospi- 
tal, the school, the church, are the media of its mes- 
sage. The Church, however, should come first. The 
others are auxiliaries, important, but able to take care 
of themselves once started. The Church requires 
continual ministry, for it is not as yet the shining city 
of the faithful. ‘While officially, as it were, we must 
proceed upon the assumption that the organized 
communions are the Church although disunited, and 
that that Church is opposed by the world, as a matter 
of fact the greater part of those who belong to the 
communions are by no means wholly committed to 
the spirit of Christ which makes the Church of Christ 
one and which condemns the greed and violence of the 
world. Rather they are the world whose selfishness 
and materialism the ideal Church opposes. And this 
is a defection that runs through the Church from top 
to bottom.” “The Church is the distinctly and 
peculiarly Christian institution; Christianity is its 
supreme business and concern, its raison d’étre. While 


other agencies may partially serve Christian ends, they 
also can be made subservient to other and quite 
different ends. The core of the Christian move- 
ment, therefore, is and always will be the Church 
itself.” 

The work of the Church is concerned with three 
phases of human culture: Christian truth, Christian 
personality, the Christian community. By Christian 
truth is meant freedom of research into the history and 
fact of the faith, and freedom to criticize and evalu- 
ate the Christian economy. Christian personality 
conceives of itself as having rights, obligations, and 
direct relationship with God. The Christian com- 
munity is made up of Christian persons who express 
themselves in social endeavors. It is obvious that 
liberal Christianity can flourish only in a democratic 
environment. 

With these objectives of liberal Christianity I can 
agree. There are, however, in the exposition, certain 
traces of traditional Protestantism which have no 
appeal for me. The position assigned to Jesus is the 
reverse of mine. The writer is led to an apprehension 
of God by virtue of the life of Jesus. J am drawn to 
Jesus by reason of my awareness of the Divine Will in 
the outer world and of the Divine desire for righteous- 
ness which is revealed to me by conscience. And the 
life of Jesus strengthens my convictions. When Dr. 
White writes of the “‘grace’’ of God, though he divests 
it of its Pauline character of mystery and miracle, he 
does not clearly explain it. He states that God be- 
stows His grace upon the Christian and enables him to 
conquer sin and live the life of the kingdom of God; 
that this is possible because God, being Person, is 
above the limitations of law and justice, and can show 
grace and forgive. Yet, what is grace? Why is it 
confined to the Christian? I can and do believe that, 
above the realm of law, God moves in an atmosphere 
of tender love, and that man may rise above law to 
communion with the Divine One in this blessed ter- 
ritory. He is not thereby freed from law, but is en- 
dowed with a clearer understanding of its working. 
As man is sinful, so is he incapacitated by his own 
willfulness from entering into this holy relationship; 
but when, repentant, his soul rises on wings of fer- 
vent and humble prayer, he finds again his place in 
God’s household. There is no direct act of forgiveness, 
but a cleansing and renewal of the self. Nor is this a 
Christian prerogative, except as Jesus has aroused 
within men a more profound and a more sensitive 
awareness of the Divine hospitality toward aspiring 
humanity. So when we are told that it is “the goal 
of Christianity to mediate this grace to the world” 
(italics mine), we find a conception of religion which I 
cannot call liberal. , 

I believe that liberal Christianity is the 
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unifying faith for the world, that it has none of the 
shortcomings which the author so truly ascribes to 
other religious systems, but I am convinced that our 
appeal should be made in behalf of the man who 


lived as all men ought to live, and by his life hurled 
into our faces a challenge which will haunt men for 
all time. That challenge should be the dynamic in- 
spiring all liberal Christians with evangelic zeal. 


A Genuine Contribution to Christian Thinking 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


FEEL that the friends of this book, including the 
publisher, have not launched it with full justice: 
they have broken the wrong bottle over its head. 

One is given the impression that it deals primarily 
with foreign missions, and no subject, I am afraid, 
has more ability these days to put a chill of indifference 
or of doubt into the marrow of a Christian reader’s 
bones. So let me put the matter straight: this book 
is not about the missionary enterprise, but about the 
Christian enterprise. It will make one think twice 
\ about our foreign missions; it is written by a man 
_who for a good many years served as secretary of the 
_American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and you would know from its references and 
illustrative material that its author has had mission- 
ary experience; but it is primarily a statement of the 
meaning of the Christian religion and its significance 
in the present world. And it’s one of the most in- 
telligent, clear, stimulating and enheartening books 
this reader has met within the last five years. 

Dr. White reminds us that as Christians we have a 
distinctive faith to live by and for, a “Christian truth”’ 
which is different from other truths. Christianity is a 
body of distinctive affirmations about reality, creation, 
man and destiny; these affirmations (when embraced 
with conviction) lie at the center of our moral endeavor 
and worship, and supply us with our courage and joy. 
It is the author’s thesis that these affirmations are 
true and adequate altogether: “It takes a stout heart 
to hold (the Christian faith) in the present world. But 
this faith is true! What else can one follow? It tells 
the truth about God. It tells the truth about man. 
The decades may be against it; the centuries are with 
it. 'To surrender it is to give over humanity to endless 
and hopeless strife.” (p. 13.) 

The fresh note in Dr. White’s book derives from 
the fact that he speaks without apology out of the 
_ spirit of liberalism and the genius of Protestantism. 
“The answer to the present world turmoil is a new 
_ Christendom, a world unified by the faith and ideal of 
anew Christianity.”’ That adjective new is very sig- 


nificant. It is an adventurous, creative and free 
Christianity the writer has in mind: a Christianity freed 
from the dogmatic metaphysics of Roman Catholicism, 
the otherworldliness of Lutheranism, and the totali- 
tarianism of both Calvinism and Catholicism: a Chris- 
tianity that will seek and find new forms for the spirit 
of Christ. A Christianity, we are told in the most 
incisive and emphatic manner, which turns its back 
upon the democratic process and ceases to insist upon 
intellectual freedom prepares its own grave. These 
words should set us upon our feet. 

But the genius of Protestantism, as every reader 
of history knows, is a thing fraught with peril, and I 
doubt if Dr. White is as conscious of it as he might be. 
Protestantism, because it happened to be born in a 
certain period of history when the reality and sig- 
nificance of the individual was overemphasized, has 
never yet achieved a proper appreciation of the in- 
dividual-community relationship. I suspect that Dr. 
White has a blind spot here. He asserts that “God 
seeks .. . . to create a community of men of good 
will upon the earth.” But I am afraid that he tends 
toward an atomistic conception of community: the 
Christian community will be the sum of Christian in- 
dividuals. This is an inference about which I may be 
mistaken. But at any rate, Dr. White is fumbling 
and halting when he writes about the Christian com- 
munity. That is the one chapter where he fails to 
ring a bell. He is certainly not wrong in calling upon 
men to be individually good, nor in emphasizing that 
Christianity requires men of changed motivation, 
radical sincerity and unassailable integrity; but since 
human being has to be realized in a social group, Chris- 
tianity will have to be conceived in group terms as 
well as in individual terms. 

However, I don’t want this criticism to qualify 
Dr. White’s book too seriously. No book can answer 
all questions, or speak with a god-like perspective. 
Dr. White has made a genuine contribution to Chris- 
tian thinking, and no reasonable man could ask that 
he do more. 


A Working Faith for the World 
William Wallace Rose 


OR the first time in a thousand years Christianity 
is challenged by a rival who means business. 
This rival goes under several names—com- 
munism, national socialism, fascism. Its generic 
name is totalitarianism. This claim to the total man, 
his ideas and his institutions, is a religion. For re- 
ligion, broadly defined, is a mystical union between 
the soul of man and something apart from himself 
which demands his every loyalty. 
‘ As men have made a religion of their art, their 
superstition, their business or good works, so the to- 


talitarians make a religion of politics. And not since 
the followers of Mohammed took the sword of Allah 
and nearly overran the western world has Chris- 
tianity faced a rival who brooks no opposition or 
competition. With these new political religions it is 
all or nothing. 

And saying this, we say more. This new state- 
worship is not only an uncompromising rival of Chris- 
tian faith, but of the democratic ideal as well. The 
moral and ethical ideals and teachings of Jesus go 
hand in hand with freedom.{} Democracy is the child 
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of Christianity in exactly the same way that India’s 
caste system is the child of Hinduism; as the vast 
fatalism of the Chinese is the chid of Confucianism, 
as the recklessness of the Japanese is the child of their 
emperor-worship. Democracy cannot stand off this 
new state-worship without the Christian Church, nor 
the Church without democracy. God, human brother- 
hood, individual liberty, peace, are the ancient truths 
of our Jewish-Christian tradition. Who is to take up 
their cause in this day of Caesar triumphant, and his 
teachings of class war, world strife and regimentation? 

To meet this new question comes Hugh Vernon 
White’s exciting and candid volume—“A Working 
Faith for the World.” Exciting and stimulating to 
liberals is Dr. White’s handling of issues we have long 
claimed central in Christianity, only to be seorned for 
our pains. Issues such as these: that religion is a way 
of life, that it must be honestly and intelligently 
believed in, that it must be geared to the established 
facts of science and history, and the psychology of 
everyday experience, that it must carry the full mean- 
ing of Jesus’ ministry of personal redemption and social 
regeneration, that it must have both metaphysical and 
social validity. 

Who is to make these issues live in our time, and 
supply the slowly forming new reformation and new 
Protestantism with a dynamic? Not the faith once 
and for all delivered to the saints, says Dr. White in 
effect. No, a faith freed from ‘‘dogmatic metaphysics,” 
from “irresponsible other-worldliness,” and from 
“egalisms,’’ all so pronounced in the great established 
Churches of the authoritarian way. These Churches— 
and the author names them: Calvinist, Lutheran, 
Catholic—have not only failed to save the world they 
served from imported paganism. They have failed to 
prevent paganism growing up under their very noses. 
The Church-State battle abroad is not over the 
ethical and moral decadence of the State, but over the 


‘passed, he writes. 


violation of eeclesiastice: and legalistic prerogatives. of 
the Church! 

A working faith for this new age, writes Dr:.. 
White, will be the will of God as discoverable im the 
New Testament, and translated into personal moraility,, 
and into social and politieal and economic laws and! 
institutions. It will look to a world. unified: not. by 
polities or economies, but by faith. That. faith will! 
glorify life and give both the individual and. the state 
a noble ealling. It will be free, and justify its freedom 
by recognizing the full power and duty of the Christian 
Chureh to the eivilized life of modern man.. It will 
have a metaphysic, yes, but grounded. in: Christiam 
theism and the gospel of a Saviour’s love:. 

The author identifies this faith for mederm mam 
as liberal Christianity, admitting the peril’ in the use 
of the word. He wants liberals to move courageously 
in these new directions, and have done at last. with the 
enervating skepticisms and bitter self-analysis which 
have weakly wrought so little while the authoritarian 
Churches have gone their irrelevant way. 

His feeling about unity is not that of good fellows 
sitting together over pipes and diseussing the fair- 
weather pros and cons of human motivation. It is 
rather the harrowing but dynamie unity of men who 
labor desperately to shore up the foundations of their 
house while the storm breaks. The academic era has 
It was good and neeessary, but 
practical answers are needed today. “What religion 
can face the world with a unified faith able to live in 
the light of free history and free science and lead man 
confidently to a conquest of the hates and fears that 
fill the world with foreboding?”’ That is Dr. White’s 
main question, and his book (infinitely more diversi- 
fied in scope than these paragraphs would suggest) is a 
great answer. It is liberal Christianity or nothing. 
Nothing, that is, which remotely represents the simple 
and persuasive teachings of Jesus. 


Religion, Learning, and Men of the Free Spirit — II 


The Russell Lecture at Tufts College 
Lee Sullivan McCollester 


All World Religions Intimately Related 
T is not enough for Christianity to account for 
Christianity; it must account for. all religious 
systems, some numerically greater and older in 
customs than itself. The Puritans divided the world 
religiously into Christians and heathen, just as the 
Greeks said “Greeks and Barbarians.”” The Puritans 
thought they were doing right; but neither they nor 
anyone at that time knew much about the ideas, 
literature, customs, and personalities of those other 
great religious bodies which they thus threw aside. 
One of the gains of general civilization is our wider 
knowledge of humanity, of the art, wisdom, culture, 
creativeness, and the religions of all great peoples. 
We now deal in world ideas and dimensions, and the 
basic question is not whence and how came Chris- 
tianity, important though this is, but whence and how 
comes religion itself, which, though it expresses itself 
in many forms, seems to have common elements and 
to express something that is universal. Is God God of 


the Jew and the Christian and the Universalist only? 
Who is God of the Egyptians and the Hindus? Is God 
going to save only those who sing and pray in Park 
Street Church? What about those who “do justly, 
love merey, and walk humbly” without thinking of 
God—are they wholly outside of all systems? My 
wanderings among men and my associations with all 
types of worshipers, together with my studies of the 
ideas and motives of men in general, have led me to see 
the faiths of mankind in the figure of a “dateless 
river.” The origin, flow, and values of this “River of 
Faith” have likeness to those of a great river. For me 
it is like the story of the Connecticut River. This is 
my river: I was born near it. I have followed its 
current from the sea to the Canadian balsams. But 
search as I may, I have never found its first, and never 
its one, source. Some of its volume comes from the 
lakes in Canada and some from Lake Sunapee, some 
flows through the Queechee, some down the Ashuelot, 
the Deerfield, the Westfield. Some comes from springs 
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among the hills; some from hidden springs such as little 
boys, as I was once, discover by scraping away the 
earth in some wet spot to see the sand beneath tossed 
by the released water. Some comes down in rain and 
dew and fog. Some in a driving hurricane from the 
sea. How many and unlike were the beginnings of a 
river; how full of change its flow! But it was all H20O. 
Whether I dipped some of it up in a glass in Canada or 
in Connecticut, or from my wee spring at Orchard Dale 
or from the flood at Ascutney bridge, it was basically 
the same refreshing, reviving, purifying, restorative of 
men. 

Down through all generations and peoples has 
flowed this river—this “‘Dateless River of Faith.”” No 
one can find that it had a single beginning. It started 
in a thousand souls. It has flowed through all history 
—a great, stirring, life-giving stream. It has taken up 
something of every age and from every type of civiliza- 
tion through whichit haspassed. It has let go of some 
elements that characterized it, now and then; its flow 
has been for the healing of the nations, and for the 
comforting of small and great souls. But through all 
the ages, humanity’s religion has in substance been as 
uniform and simple as H20 in the rivers, and as basic 
and needful and satisfying to men. It is as much an 
essential to his soul as H2O is to his body; and an im- 
portant thing is that the human soul itself recognizes 
it, whether given in an elaborate ceremony or a simple 
Quaker silence, and its thirst is quenched. It is just 
two elements: man’s confidence in his own selfhood and 
spiritual entity; and the oneness of his soul with the 
Source and end of all power. 


Men and Dictators—A Modern Crisis— 
History’s Repetition 

Human progress moves not in a straight line, nor 
on a dead level. It zigzags to right and left; it rises 
and falls. The resultant, however, is a gain, else today 
would not be better for the average man than was the 
year 30 in Jerusalem, or the seventeenth century in 
Paris. Today we are again in the midst of one of its 
crises. Change is necessary to progress, but there are 
periods of extraordinary changes and of crises above the 
normal. Today the crisis is that of primary basic 
forces. The worst aspect of our present situation is 
not the wars in Japan, Spain, and in mid-Europe, but 
the widening spread of totalitarianism and dictatorship. 
This is not the first manifestation of these. They have 
come at varying intervals in civilization, but what 
makes their presence most alarming now is that the 
spirit of dictatorship and non-co-operation manifests 
itself in so many fields of activity and with such power. 
Dictatorship is not alone in government, as in Russia, 
Germany, and Italy, and perhaps in this country; but 
it is also in trade, industry, capital, society, education, 
and religion. Capital has sought to dictate to labor, 
and labor has sought to dictate to capital. Even edu- 
cation has become dictatorial. It has laid down definite 
definitions as to what makes an educated man. Our 
colleges have often fixed their courses of instruction 
without reference to the personality or genius of the 
man and of the complex world into which youth is 
going. The college orders the man to suit himself 
to its course; and not the courses to the man and to his 
desires as to his later life. Lately we have had poli- 
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ticians interfering with education and dictating what 
shall be the limits of a teacher’s research and the sub- 
jects of research and what his freedom of speech. 
Even the Church has assumed this position of dictator, 
and some theological systems have attempted not only 
to dictate to a man what he shall believe, but have 
gone so far as to dictate what men shall go to heaven 
and what men to hell. Men of the free spirit have 
from time to time appeared in these religious and social 
crises—and when institutions and systems have be- 
come too dogmatic they have brought about reforms 
in ideas and practices. Today the crisis is the same as 
that of many previous periods—it is between authori- 
tarianism and the free spirit, between dictatorship 
and democracy. I am not troubled as to the ultimate 
issue, for the spread of learning, the growing discus- 
sion of social problems, the intermingling of all peoples, 
and the wider appreciation by men of peace, of se- 
curity, of justice, of co-operation, and of brotherhood 
have spread over the world more than ever before. 
But while the balance of power between authoritarian- 
ism and the free spirit hesitates, it is critically needful 
that men of the free spirit shall keep unsullied their 
birthright, as of free men of God, viz., the right to 
think the thoughts of God after Him and to speak the 
thoughts He gives them without hindrance. 


The Real Objective of Men of the Free Spirit 


Man must have an adequate objective in order to 
give push to his endeavor and happiness to his soul. 
This is true in all fields of his effort. I have time to 
speak only of the objectives of religion. What are the 
fundamental objectives of the average Christian 
church of today? Does it have any large, definite, 
common objective today? 

In the days of our early Puritanism the church 
had one definite and pronounced objective. It was 
to get men into a hereafter heaven. As to time, its 
object was mainly a future one. This life was a weary 
pilgrimage, a vale of tears, something to be gotten 
through to the happier life. Fear of a future hell was 
a powerful force in increasing membership in the 
churches; and revivals, as I used to know them forty- 
five years ago in the Mid-West, were splendid drama- 
tizations of what would happen to souls if they did not 
profess before death. Fear of this sort has lost its 
driving power save among the unlearned and the 
superstitious, and an emphasis is being laid on the 
necessity of dealing with the problems of this world. 
Today the call is to establish peace, justice, and good 
will here and now; and the belief is that if this is done, 
the future will take care of itself. Men of the free 
spirit and men of broad learning in all such times as 
this have had great influence, greater than they knew, 
in establishing what some thought they were giving up. 

The movement of today has not been away from 
the leadership of Jesus but towards a new estimate of 
that in which Jesus’ greatness and leadership lay. 
He is not a miracle worker, who takes our punish- 
ments; but a man born as we, with a clearer insight 
into the relationship of God and man and man with 
ran; and because of his way of living, his confidence 
in his own soul, and his co-operation with God, he is a 
type for all to imitate. The real greatness of Jesus 
was not in what he said or in what he did, though these 
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are of the highest, but in what he was in his own per 
sonality. Men of the free spirit see the hope of the 
world not in a universal church—all believing alike— 
nor in a particular worship—all going through the 
same ceremonies; but in freedom of spirit for all, 
each worshiping as his spirit compels, and each trying 
to be and to present to the world such a moral and 
spiritual type of his own personality as Jesus presents 
to him, or as Kipling puts it: 
And each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate 
star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the God of Things as They 
Are. 


The approaching objective of religion is that of 
getting men to be of such moral and spiritual quality 
in their personal and social life as Jesus was in himself 
and among his fellows. This objective does not 
promise ease—is not to be had by mere belief. It 
calls for education of the soul in knowledge of spiritual 
values and operations, and for constant training of 
one’s own selfhood and of one’s best co-operation with 
his fellows. To be a Christian is not to say, “I be- 
lieve,” but it is to do, to live. My vision of person- 
ality realizes itself in many examples. Often the finest 
personality is to be found in a quiet, gentle mother 
who makes no gestures of virtue. She just is—and 
the ground she walks upon is holy to all who know 
her, and her influence is far-reaching. Again, my vi- 
sion of personality is that ofa strong man; it is in what 
Chief Justice Hughes said of Justice Holmes on his 
eightieth birthday: 


The most beautiful and rarest thing in this world is a 
complete human life, unmarred, unified by intelligent 
purpose and uninterrupted accomplishment, blessed by 
good talent employed in worthiest activities and with 
deserved fame never dimmed and always growing. Such 
a rarely beautiful life is that of Justice Holmes. 


But some will say, This is all right in matters of 
this life; but what after death? 'There are many whose 
expectancy of another life rests wholly on the very 
meager and confused record of Jesus’ resurrection and 


on its physical aspects. That is not adequate for me. 
However, believing as I do in a long evolution of man, 
I further believe that our future is wrapped up in and 
proceeds from the original endowments and capacities 
with which we enter this life; and that continuance 
of personality beyond the decay of the body is a 
reasonable fulfillment of what is stored up and latent 
in the original germ and planned for, in and from the 
beginning. As in the egg is the song of the lark or the 
tinted feathers of the bird of Paradise, as in the 
babe is the possibility of a Fifth Symphony or a Ham- 
let’s soliloquy, so in mankind’s constitution is that 
which brings man to a fulfillment that suits his soul 
at its highest and best moments. I like this philosophy 
of John Fiske: 


I can see no insuperable difficulty in the notion 
that at some period in the evolution of Humanity, this 
divine spark may have acquired sufficient concentration 
and steadiness to survive the wreck of material forms 
and endure forever. Such a crowning wonder seems to 
me no more than the fit climax to a creative work that 
has been ineffably beautiful and marvelous in all its 
myriad stages. 


And I like the sweep of the faith of Walt Whitman: 


I swear I think there is nothing but immortality! 

That the exquisite scheme is for it, and the nebulous 
float is for it, and the cohering is for it, 

And all preparation is for it, and identity is for it, 
and life and death are altogether for it. 


And now I end as I began—‘‘Religion, Learning, 
and Men of the Free Spirit’’—these three. Great is 
Learning, which gives man a view of himself and of 
the whole range of civilization. Great is religion, 
which adds to man’s marvelous masteries of mind 
and matter a high purpose. But greatest of all is the 
man of the free spirit, who, having been called into 
conscious being by a power not himself, tries to 
realize in himself the highest type of personality, and 
seeks to help his fellows into a joyous co-operation 
with all men in behalf of justice, peace, truth, and 
freedom of the soul. 


Seth Rogers Brooks to Go to Washington 


New Pastorate to Begin January 15 


N announcing the resignation of their minister, the 
Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., who has been called 
to the pastorate of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church at Washington, the trustees of the 
First Parish in Malden, Universalist, said: ‘‘We feel 
that this is a great honor which has come to both our 
minister and our church. We know that Dr. Brooks 
was torn between two loyalties, and that in making 
his decision he did so answering what he believed was 
a responsibility to the entire denomination.” Thus 
this historic church, with a sense of responsibility to the 
denomination equal to that of its minister, released 
him for the new work. Looking to the future of the 
church, the Malden trustees said: “Our aim now 
should be to conserve all our splendid values, to face 
forward, and to carry on the great tradition of this 
church.” 

As an undergraduate student Seth Brooks showed 


the qualities which later reeommended him to those 
seeking a new minister for our national church. At 
St. Lawrence wherever there was a difficult adminis- 
trative student job Seth Brooks was found. He was 
the successful steward of the Beta Theta Pi House 
and one of the first managers of the Dramatic Society 
to balance the budget. He was active in the student. 
government body and a member of the debating team. 
In all of these affairs Brooks showed the powers of 
persuasive leadership that have since made him an out- 
standing pastor and parish administrator. 

Seth Rogers Brooks was born in New York City 
in 1901. He received his early education in the public 
schools, and entered St. Lawrence University for the 
combined college and divinity course in the fall of 
1918. He received his baccalaureate degree from the 
College of Letters and Sciences in 1922 and his di- 
vinity degree in 1924. 
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At St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Little Falls, 
New York, Dr. Brooks was ordained to the Universal- 
ist ministry in the fall of 1924. In 1928 he was called 
to the First Parish in Malden. Both churches pros- 
pered under his energetic ministry. In recognition of 
his outstanding success as a pastor and parish ad- 
ministrator St. Lawrence University conferred on 
Seth Brooks the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity in 1936. 

Through all the years of his ministry Dr. Brooks 
has been constantly in demand as a speaker for all 
kinds of organizations. Much of this community work 
has been done for youth organizations. To the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. Dr. Brooks has given gen- 
erously of his time. He has been a lecturer for the 
Y. M. C. A. older boys’ clubs. He has worked for the 
Community Associated Charities. He is a director of 
the Boston Lend a Hand Society and vice-president of 
the Bethany Union, a home for working girls. 

Dr. Brooks has been an active and loyal worker 
for both his college and his college fraternity. He has 
served as member of the Alumni Council of St. Law- 
rence and as chairman of the Alumni Roll Call Com- 
mittee. He is at present an alumni trustee of the 
university. He has also been district chief and na- 


tional alumni adviser for his fraternity, Beta Theta Pi 

Mrs. Brooks is also a Laurentian and a member 
of the St. Lawrence Chapter of Pi Beta Phi, national 
women’s sorority. Mrs. Brooks is interested in re- 
ligious education and in the women’s work of our 
church. At Little Falls and at Malden she was active 
in the work of the church school. She has served as 
recording secretary of the Universalist Women’s 
National Missionary Association and is at present 
vice-president of the organization. As chairman of 
our North Carolina work Mrs. Brooks is known as 
an effective speaker by many of our people who have 
heard her strong and charming pleas for support of 
religious and social service projects of Universalists 
in North Carolina. 

Dr. and Mrs. Brooks will be in residence in 
Washington after January 15, 1939. 

In going to Washington Dr. Brooks succeeds Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, who went there after a distin- 
guished ministry at Lynn, Mass. Dr. Perkins in the 
face of great obstacles carried through the difficult 
project of building the National Memorial Church 
and was the distinguished and beloved minister of the 
church for over a decade. 

Wine WES 


Thank God for My Country 


James G. Heller 


This moving, truly eloquent sermon stirred the 
united congregations of several churches on Thanksgiv- 
ing morning in the First Universalist Church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the Rev. Carl H. Olson, pastor. Two Uni- 
tarian and two Reformed Jewish congregations, one 
Swedenborgian and one New Thought congregation 
united with the Universalists in this service. 

The Editor. 


OMETIMES the temptation is too great, and this 
morning I cannot resist it, not to select some 
topic connected with this day that is abstract 

and abstruse, that is out of the ordinary and a testi- 
monial to the ingenuity one can employ in dealing with 
so worn a theme, but to speak as myriads have spoken 
before, about one of the most obvious and simple 
themes of thanksgiving. And the reason I want to do 
it is because it is so strongly in my heart. Nor do I 
believe I stand alone in it, for I feel sure it must be 
true of many others, and perhaps of you too! 
Certainly when the Pilgrims gathered about that 
festive board more than three hundred years ago, when 
they celebrated their triumph over the first year of 
their struggle upon a stern and rock-bound coast, it 
was not only for the goods they had made the earth 
yield that they were primarily grateful. Perhaps there 
stirred in their spirits the prophetic sense that this 
was a new land: that for all its apparent inhospitality, 
for all the dangers and difficulties that had hedged 
them about, a newer and fresher air moved over it. 
_ The perils of the body are small compared with the 
bitterness of the spirit. At least, as they went about 
their tasks, as they stood guard over their first rough 
homes, they could sing the Psalms as they were wont; 
they could worship God without the fear of encom- 
passing hatred, without the enemy of bigotry and in- 


sensate persecution at their door. I imagine them 
blessing the land, and consecrating it. I wish I had 
the words in which they put these thoughts, for there 
must have been in them the fervor of first love, and 
the blinding light of new-won freedom. 

My heart moves me today, as I gaze out upon the 
world, as I hear the tumultuous voices of its agony, as 
I witness its self-destroying enmities, as I see an an- 
cient system approach its climax of strife and strain, to 
thank God for this country of mine! Not in a spirit 
of vainglory, not because it is entirely free from the 
guilt that taints our world, not because we take pride 
in vaunting ourselves before others, but because, at 
least thus far, there is still here the memory of these 
ancestors, the dedication of this dream. Because I 
believe that what dies in the rest of the world lives 
here in America, and will live in spite of the assaults 
of ignorance and the temptations of suffering. 

I thank God for the broad beauty of my land, for 
its manifold strength. I see it like a shield upon the 
flag of the oceans, spread in splendid isolation upon 
the curving face of the planet. I have seen it from 
coast to coast. I know the lapping of the sea against 
the russet rocks, bearded with kelp, of New England. 
The slopes of the Alleghenies covered with their thick 
tapestry of trees. I know the rocky soil of the East, 
and the hard toil with which the husbandman wrings 
his produce from it. I know the way its rivers rise 
in the folds of the hills, gather force, and rush down to 
the immemorial sea. 

I know the great plains that stretch like a garden 
of peace from mountain-chain to mountain-chain, 
the broad rivers that traverse them, the great forests 
that once covered some of them, the limitless expanse 
of prairie over which went the moving line of the 
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frontier. I know the lands of the South, the lands of 
my childhood, the hot sun that smites them, the lap- 
ping of southern seas, the brilliant flowers with lurid 
colors which the passion of the sun wakes to response. 

I know, too, the great peaks that rear their gaunt 
heads heavenward, and that barred the way to the 
promised land beyond. I know, too, the great trees 
that grew for millennia upon their western slopes, 
and the rich and sunny slopes that move down toward 
the Pacific. I see it all like a garden of God, like an 
Eden, watered by divergent streams, a place for a 
happy people to dwell. In a magnificent book, ““The 
Magic Mountain,” one of the great spirits of our day 
has his hero behold a vision of a littoral, that of ancient 
Greece, where the mountains bend toward the sea, 
golden mountains and hyacinthine sea, where the sun 
is gracious, where nature does not contend but co- 
operates with man. So to me is this great land, 
somehow suited to those who came from the four 
corners of the earth to dwell in it, with a mighty new- 
ness about it, with a God-given fullness of promise, 
and a blessing for those who use it aright. 

But, much as I love its strength, its breadth, and 
its multiform beauty, this is for me the smaller part, 
the lesser part. I thank God beyond this, far beyond 
it, for the spirit of my country. I know that it is 
human and fallible. I know that the vision of the 
fathers has not yet found fulfillment, in perfect free- 
dom, or in complete equality. I know that there are 
dark spirits that walk it, and that spread a gospel of 
divisiveness and hatred. I know that it is not free 
from poverty, in spite of the abundance God gave it; 
that millions have not yet found the noblest privilege 
of men in it, of good work, work to which hand and 
heart can be set. I know that sometimes it conceives 
of itself too lightly, tends to sway to ignoble frenzies, 
and to sink into the ancient pit of thoughtless loyalty, 
and of reliance upon mere spiritless force. But some- 
how, and especially these last years and months, it has 
seemed to me that all these things are like shadows 
that pass over its face, like the moving darkness the 
clouds cast upon its hills and valleys. 

Deeper than these things is still the sturdy self- 
reliance of its people, the yearning for liberty that 
lured them across the seas, the wisdom which the 
pioneer learned, when he dwelt alone with the wilder- 
ness, when he beheld the reduction of the character 
of men, beneath the veneer of race and religion, to the 
essentials of brotherhood. Deeper than the ills of the 
moment is the slow unity that comes to weld disparate 
strains, the broad tolerance that takes many to its 
bosom and teaches them to dwell and to work to- 
gether. Deeper still is the instinctive humanity that 
runs through it, and that makes it the born defender 
of the rights of man, and the sworn foe of intrenched 
and lustful power, whether within its own borders or 
out in the world. 

For my own people, for the brothers and sisters 
of my faith, I give deep thanks to God for it. Just 
these last days, with a generosity that brings the 
heart to the verge of tears, and with a spontaneity 
that testifies to the sincerity of the voice, America 
has spoken—in horror, in protest, and in the will to 
save. It is these things that show where the heart of 
my country beats. And out of the midst of my an- 


guish, of the suffering that besets me in the night and 
in the daytime, I give deep thanks for it. 

For this, and for many other things, I welcome 
this day, and could not forbear to speak of it in this 
strain. Only the other day I was laboring upon some 
marvelous words I had set to music, words from the 
unknown prophet of the Exile, words that seem to 
breathe loveliness and tranquillity. “How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him who beareth 
good tidings, who publisheth the news of peace.” 
So, I said, must our country be in our age. This is its 
destiny, and this is the news for which myriads lan- 
guish. I would turn to it again, if I could, speak to it, 
as one does to a deeply loved parent, and remind it of 
this destiny: Let not thy feet stray from this way. 
Suffer not the good tidings that were in thy soul to 
weaken and fail. Nor permit the news of peace to be 
blurred or blotted out by the tumult of our day’s mad- 
ness. Behold anew that peace rests upon justice, 
justice within and without thy borders, that the 
“work of righteousness shall be peace.’”’ Behold anew 
that peace must be founded upon brotherhood, upon 
neighborly love, upon the recognition of the mystery 
of every man who comes to the pilgrimage of life, 
that peace must rest upon a sympathy broad enough 
to comprise all men, all races, all faiths, all colors and 
creeds. And let each Thanksgiving take thee back 
in spirit to that original feast, which was not of grati- 
tude alone, but of consecration also. And God speed 
thee, and us within thee, upon thy way! 

* * * 


CANTON, NEW YORK, HONORS FREE SPEECH 


There was’ more than mere interest in the services at the 
Universalist church Sunday morning when nearly two hundred 
people were present. By previous announcement the pastor, 
the Rev. Hugh Tigner, had stated that at the close of the cus- 
tomary hour of worship Miss Else Saleski would be granted the 
privilege of speaking, and that others desiring to do so might 
join in a forum discussion. 

On October 20 Mr. Tigner, in a sermon preached from the 
Canton church pulpit, had stressed his views in certain respects 
about Nazism and Fascism. Following the service Miss Saleski, 
who was present, took exception to some of Mr. Tigner’s state- 
ments and as a result of their private discussion he granted Miss 
Saleski the privilege of stating her views in the same place where 
he had spoken. This, Mr. Tigner announced, was done ‘in an 
effort to honor free speech.’’ He extended to Miss Saleski the 
same amount of time he had taken with his sermon. 

In her remarks Miss Saleski spoke with a depth of feeling 
in favor of the German people, and paid a glowing tribute to 
Herr Hitler and the effort which she said he was making to pre- 
serve the pure German race. In the course of these remarks the 
speaker brought out the anti-Semitic policies being followed by 
the Nazis and spoke in defense of them. When opportunity was 
given for others to speak a number of people arose either to state 
their views or ask leading questions. Among those who spoke 
was Mayer Sperling, of Ogdensburg, who with several others 
from out of town was present. Mr. Sperling’s statement was in 
defense of his people. Dr. Albert Corey, Attorney George H. 
Bowers, Isadore Demsky, a student, and Prof. William Houk 
asked questions of the speaker, who made answer. Prof. William 
Fenton took exception to the speaker’s statement that the 
Germans are a pure race and that the Jews do not represent a 
pure race. Referring to leading authorities, among them Ger- 
mans, he stated that the Germans themselves are not a pure race, 
but represent a long period of inbreeding of several races. One 


or two others spoke and the forum was declared closed.—St. Law- 
rence Plaindealer. 
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You Cannot Run with the Hare and Hunt 
with the Hounds’ 


Llewellyn Jones 


E print in this issue a letter from a correspon- 
dent who has fought, who was fouled, who 
lost, who now asks our sympathy and who is 

not going to get it. 

Our correspondent was fighting on the behalf of 
the “drys” but the “wets” put advertisements in the 
newspapers, and then the newspapers refused to print 
our correspondent’s arguments. 

Our correspondent then argues that “‘if the secular 
press cannot be obtained to give out such information, 
the religious press is the only avenue. We cannot 
turn on our radios today without having to hear 
about this or that brand of cigarette or ales, ete. ... 
Can’t something be done to legislate the power away 
from such interests. . . .” 

Our answer to this appeal is not an answer to the 
individual who wrote the letter: for all we know she, 
as an individual, may have done all the things which 
we shall hereinafter mention. Our answer is to the 
great number of people who will read her letter and 
echo its sentiments. And that the answer may not be 
misunderstood we shall give a sentence preview of part 
of it before we go any further. The sentence is that 
spoken to Dives, when he in his troubles appealed for 
some publicity that might help his brothers: 

“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead.” 

By and large the people who blithely assume that 
the religious papers with their small circulations can be 
of service to them are the very people who have con- 
sistently rejected every aid extended to them in season 
and out by the prophets of our own day. Frequently 
they have stoned the prophets into the bargain. 

The papers, our correspondent says, accepted the 
wets’ advertisements and then refused the drys’ letters. 
Well, what did you expect? If you have not heard 
the confession of one of the few remaining great 
journalists of America, William Allen White, that the 
press used to be a public institution but is now an eight 
percent investment, you must have heard similar 
charges. You probably did not believe them. Now 
you can see for yourselves. On the other hand the 
religious press—to which you are now appealing—can- 
not help you precisely because you have never pat- 
ronized it to the point where it can pay one percent on 
its capital. It cannot help you because you have never 
granted it a wide enough circulation to give it any 
power over the minds of the general public: about the 
only people who read the religious press are more or 
less agreed with you anyway. 

And then you complain about the radio. Well, 
again, the answer is that the radio is a great American 
industry. And what do most of us do when anyone 


*The letter to which this editorial from The Christian Register 
is a reply was sent to us also. It was a carbon copy, blurred and 
dim, single-spaced, and very long, and we dropped it in the 
wastebasket. But one does not need to read the letter to appre- 
ciate the wit and the wisdom of Mr. Jones’s editorial comment. 


dares attack any American industry: we denounce 
them as Reds. Of course, radio advertising is a scan- 
dal. Well, The Nation and The New Republic have 
exposed from time to time the sort of frauds that 
advertisers put over on the public: and they are 
dubbed Red. The Consumers’ Union of New York 
City publishes a monthly, The Consumers’ Reports, 
devoted to helping the consumer to buy honest goods 
and warning him against badly made goods, dangerous 
patent medicines, and swindles of various kinds. To 
what extent has your group supported it? Consid- 
ering the size of this country, its circulation is piti- 
able. 

When pure food legislation was under considera: 
tion a powerful lobby saw to it that most of the teeth 
were drawn before the legislation was passed. Where 
were you people then? And yet you now suggest, in 
this connection, “something to legislate the power 
away from such interests.” 

You say that the women’s organizations of your 
town would not help you in this issue because they 
said it was a “‘political’’ issue while you tried to con- 
vince them that it was a “moral” issue. But, dear 
correspondent, and here we indict not your group but 
you, don’t you see that you were as mistaken as they 
were? Of course they were wrong in saying that a 
woman’s organization should not meddle with political 
issues. The word political originally—that is, in 
Greek—meant belonging to the citizens. And today 
women are citizens. But you were wrong in making 
the differentiation between political and moral issues. 
Indeed if you can show us any political issue that is 
not also a moral issue we will give you a year’s sub- 
scription to The Christian Register. 


The error that vitiates the argument of the letter 
we are discussing is the error that has stultified prac- 
tically all of the reform efforts ever made in America. 
Indeed the doves as a rule have not heeded the New 
Testament hint that the very fact of their harmlessness 
—that is, lack of armament—requires that they should 
be wily as serpents. And even if we grant that modern 
zoology does not hand quite as many medals to the 
serpent for its wiliness as did the biblical writers, we 
must admit that reformers as a rule are not even as 
wily as the smaller time crooks they often chase while 
the big ones get away. 

And, not being wise, they have practically all 
fallen into the same error. It began when they were 
small children. They experienced the fact that when 
Johnnie went up on the see-saw Mary went down. 
But they failed to see that that was not a coincidence 
but something determined by the nature of things. A 
little later, when they read in the Gospel of John that 
the centurions could not divide among them the coat 
of Jesus because it was “‘without seam, woven from 
the top throughout,’ and so had to cast lots for it, 
they did not see a figure of speech, a symbol, that 
describes the structure of society. 
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And as a result, when Karl Marx came along and 
talked about the “dialectic of history” they thought 
it was a slogan not only revolutionary but new: failing 
to see that Marx was rephrasing something which by 
that time ought to have been a platitude: namely that 
in any society there is an interplay between all the 
forces composing it: you do not, for instance, have a 
“‘good’’ Boston or Massachusetts, willing temperance 
but unaccountably thwarted by “bad” newspapers 
bribed as is here charged by what must be even “‘bad- 
der’ liquor interests who, to look on the bright side 
for a moment, may be curbed by ‘“‘good”’ legislators 
passing appropriate legislation. And if they are 
curbed the newspapers presumably will still be by first 
intention “bad” but if there are no liquor ads any 
more their “badness” will not matter—or will it? 

We will not say “the picture is not so simple as 
that’’ because that is not a simple picture: indeed it isa 
quite chaotic and ununderstandable picture: that is to 
say, no picture at all. What we will say, however, is 
that society does form a picture: that is, it has com- 
position and unity. The trouble with the reformers 


Falling in Love — in 


is that they do not see a picture: they see a single line 
that they do not like, and they make frenzied efforts 
to straighten out that line. If they saw the picture as 
a whole they would see other groups working at other 
lines and they might conceivably form a united front: 
at first simply to study the picture as a whole. 

They might even grow influential enough so that 
they could demand that their daily newspapers serve 
them and the,community: not patronize those papers 
and answer all their advertisements, tacitly ally them- 
selves with them, in fact, until they really need some- 
thing, and then find that the paper has all along been 
on the enemy’s side. But above all they might exer- 
cise charity toward all other protesting groups, cease 
calling them Red when they have no connection with 
communism at all, but, on the contrary, ask them- 
selves what features of the social situation have caused 
those groups to appear. For even the most extreme 
forms of social doctrine are expressions of some form 
of social need, of social strain. They are symptoms. 
And the wise physician does not suppress symptoms 
but reads them. 


Life and in Movies 


W. R. Greeley 


YNICISM lurks in this phrase, which describes 
the experience most elevating to our emotions 
as “falling.’”’ There is an implication in it that 

if there is a great exhilaration and expansion in court- 
ship, there is also a collapse. Observation leads any 
student of the conditions preceding and surrounding 
marriage to the quick and easy conclusion that the 
collapse is not uniformly severe, and may even appear 
to be absent from the experiences of some couples. 
It is equally easy to set down some of the factors which 
govern or radically affect the process of rising-and- 
falling-in-love. The emotion evoked is itself a posi- 
tive and negative charge. It is a surging up within the 
individual, independent of a second person, and it is 
also a response to the personality and sex of another. 
In so far it is primitive and not too complex. Among 
people living in communities and in close social con- 
tact with each other, there are habits and fashions in 
courting which greatly complicate and modify court- 
ship. These vary not only in locality, but in time. 

During our own early history, here in New 
England, youths and maidens met each other under a 
restraint so rigorously imposed by their elders that 
they were likely to meet often, and to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the person of their preference, 
and with his family, before any except clandestine 
(and therefore perilous) intimacies were possible. 
Few young people in those days married strangers. 
Often a youth was made to marry a maid not of his 
own but of his family’s choice. 

Today a great change has taken place in the posi- 
tion of the parent. No severe prohibitions work to 
keep the youth and maid at a respectful distance from 
each other. Parents sometimes try to recreate some 
of the old-fashioned reserve between the sexes, but 
usually in vain. There are powerful influences at 
work to prevent a return to any such slow and formal 
method of courtship. In the first place there is a gen- 


eral acceptance of the principle that boys and girls 
are naturally adapted to each other and to growing up 
together. Co-education, universal in our public 
schools, and wellnigh universal in our state univer- 
sities, signalizes the dominance of the belief in our 
social philosophy. If youth and maid go through 
school and college side by side, reserved formal rela- 
tions are out of the question between the two. In- 
timacy is therefore the order of the day. The two 
will (1) see each other often; (2) know each other well; 
(8) meet with competition in their love affairs, and 
marry, when they do marry, with at least the begin- 
nings of an understanding of each other. All this is, 
or should be, an advantage over segregation and 
formality in social contacts, but there is another po- 
tent influence at work which is tending to wreck the 
whole process of love-making. This influence is exert- 
ing itself through the strongest channel of visual 
education, that is to say, the movies. In the love story 
which Hollywood serves up for the popular delight, 
the time allotted for the whole picture is a definite 
two hours, and every second is precious and requires 
seven separate photographs. No time can be wasted 
upon tedious or unexciting preliminaries. It would 
be unthinkable to force the audience to watch the 
slow motion of a gradually ripening acquaintance be- 
tween the heroine and her boy playmates, and to 
follow her rejections of one and another and her final 
selection from among them of a one best, worthy to 
encourage in love-making, a youth whom she had 
learned little by little to prefer to his fellows, and to 
look to for right instincts, and right decisions—a man 
whom she has instinctively come to admire without — 
perhaps weighing him in conscious appraisal. All 
this, for the movies, would be retarding the story. 
So what do they do? Every instant must be thrilling. 
The heroine falls out of a plane, descends under her 
parachute into a crowd of bathers at Coney Island. 
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As she strikes the sand she is dragged by the parachute 
a few feet, but almost instantly cut loose by an alert 
young man who has a brown skin and pleasant teeth, 
not to mention the inexplicable habit of carrying a 
knife when bathing. One look at him is enough for 
her! and for him the first sight of her is heaven! They 
are both Hollywood’s handsomest. .They know, and 
the whole audience knows, that they are destined for 
each other. From then on come adventures, obstacles 
to be overcome, and finally marriage—finally, that is, 
in the picture. In real life, love does not end with 
marriage—not necessarily, that is. Our sons and 
daughters drink this in and put themselves in place of 
hero and heroine. They do this again next day or next 
week, or possibly in the second half of the same bill, 
or even four times in a single day. They do it month 
after month, year in and year out, through the sensi- 
tive impressionable formative years of adolescence. 
And then—they go to Coney Island, or to some other 
resort, and it is inevitable that they dramatize their 
own emotions and experiences. If they do not fall in 
love with a brown skin and a set of smiling teeth be- 
fore evening, something must be wrong with the pic- 
ture. If they aren’t kissing their instantaneously 
idolized total stranger within a couple of days, it is 
because he is kissing someone else. The movies have 
built into their primary consciousness a picture of 
sudden love—love of an unknown anyone. In this 
situation we have a sex impulse running completely 
wild,—satiating itself upon a person of the opposite 
sex because he is of the opposite sex and because it is 
not the fashion (in the movies) to become acquainted 
with your man before losing your heart and losing 
your self-respect to him. Love becomes a sex-affair 
complicated with a silly, superficial, cinema-senti- 
mentality. It lacks the most sublimely satisfying ele- 
ment of a perfect union—mutual understanding, trust, 
and admiration. Without this, love-making becomes 
a mere brief infatuation, followed by physical in- 
dulgence, then satiety, then plethora, then nausea, 


; 
then separation, and another hysterical plunge into 
the same cycle. 

To anyone who isn’t engaged in this exciting 
form of fever-and-ague amativeness, and spiritual 
suicide, the game soon ceases to be worth watching. 
It is difficult to avoid seeing it, but worth almost any 
trouble not to. 

To anyone who believes in affection that hopes 
and endures and is patient—in the beauty and strength 
of a woman’s devotion—the prospect of a new crop of 
movie-maddened addlepates meeting each other in the 
surf and the dance hall in each new season-to-come is 
not an alluring or consoling one. 

To anyone whose instinct is to try to do some- 
thing to rectify ills and evils, this isa challenge. There 
are some ways of meeting it that are closed in America. 
Nothing can be contemplated that would affect the 
profits in dollars to the movie ‘“‘business.”’ That is 
part of the American Constitution. Nothing social or 
human approaches in importance the value of dollars. 

There is no easy program. Young people are 
bright, and to warn them, as this article attempts to 
do, will help individuals here and there whose intellec- 
tual perceptions are strong enough to alter emotional 
habit-patterns. Moving picture managers are bright. 
If they got the idea that the story of the slow ripening 
of true affection would mean big houses, and a new 
and fresh appeal to those jaded and sated with pop-off- 
passion, the tide would turn. 

Why not? After all, “Little Women,” with all 
its impossible Victorian propriety, was a money- 
maker! The stories of Dickens—tedious old Victorian 
tales of local English foibles—these paid! And now an 
artist, with a picture in which no human being appears, 
has drawn out of American moviegoers more money 
than Hollywood’s most nearly naked super-heroines 
and heroes ever extracted from the pockets of the same 
proletariat. 

Stories of true Falling-in-Love might go big, too, 
oh keen Mr. Gold-ad-mire! 


The Realities Before and After Berchtesgaden 


Karl Wolfgang Deutsch 


N the October 27th issue of The Christian Register 
there appeared a startling article under the title, 
“The Realities at Berchtesgaden.” For a few 

weeks I have been delayed in answering and, in the 
meantime, it seems that history has taken the job 
out of my hands. 

In this article Mr. A. Powell Davies made six 
claims. The first was that, for economic reasons, 
, . inevitably, Czechoslovakia must turn from 
France to Germany, driven by economic necessity 
.... to the natural German and East European 
community of economic interest.”” What are the facts? 
The economic system of Czechoslovakia herself was 
sound. She was trading with the whole world and 
there was no reason why she should have sacrificed 
her freedom because France did not buy more of 
her goods. 

As a matter of fact, Germany’s successful inva- 
sion of Sudetenland has not been accomplished at all 
by economic penetration but, as everybody knows, 


solely by the threat of armed invasion. Had there 
been any truth in the claim that economic necessity 
drove Czechoslovakia to Germany no threat of war 
would have been necessary. 

Mr. Davies’ deduction that “Czechoslovakia could 
not be kept within the Versailles system... .” im- 
plies that someone wanted to “keep” Czechoslovakia 
within that system against her will. Everyone knows 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of 
Czechoslovakia were not drifting toward Germany but 
wanted to make the supreme sacrifice to keep their 
country free from fascism. 

Mr. Davies’ second point claims “that the mi- 
norities problem in Czechoslovakia could not be solved 
without territorial changes, that this problem was a 
result of the mistaken policy at Versailles. . . .” 

The recent crisis was brought to a head over the 
minorities conflict between Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many. The frontier between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany the Treaty of Versailles did not materially 
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change. Versailles merely adopted the historic frontier 
between Austria and Germany. It is a significant fact 
that ever since Czechoslovakians and Germans have 
been living together in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 
there never has been a frontier between the two na- 
tions in these countries. To construct a ‘“‘problem”’ 
out of these minorities as created by Versailles, and 
then make the demand for the return of the Sudeten 
areas, which did not belong to Germany before the 
World War, has been a major achievement of Nazi 
propaganda. Mr. Davies, unfortunately, seems to 
have swallowed it hook, line and sinker. 

In his third point Mr. Davies mentions the recent 
purges in the Russian army and the voyage of in- 
spection of certain Russian military dignitaries to 
Siberia, from which he draws the inference that 
“Russia, as a matter of cold fact, simply did not 
count.” 

As a matter of fact, Russia offered specifically to 
France and Britain consultation of military experts 
about measures to aid Czechoslovakia in case of at- 
tack. No army, and by no means the Russian army, is 
dependent upon one or two officers. The purge of the 
German general staff in February, 1938, did not pre- 
vent the German army from taking Austria. After 
Munich Hitler has found it necessary to pension some 
more members of his general staff. When the Czecho- 
slovakian government asked the Russian government 
simply whether or not they would fulfill obligations to 
help Czechoslovakia Russia gave a clear and unequiv- 
ocal answer in the affirmative. As Major Atlee, leader 
of His Majesty’s opposition, expressed it in the House 
of Commons, ‘“There never has been any doubt as to 
where Russia stood in this crisis and there has been 
some pretty hard lying about that too.” 

In his fourth point Mr. Davies claims that in 
case of a firm stand against Hitler, “‘(a) China would 
be ‘sacrificed’ and (b) European power in the East 
would be finished decisively.”’ 

This point seems to have been settled by subse- 
quent events. There has been no firm stand against 
Hitler and Japan has seized South China all the same. 
The burning remnants of Canton and Hankow bear 
witness to the powerlessness of the Munich statesman 
and the Munich pact to save the Chinese people. I 
wonder how Mr. Davies feels today in rereading this 
part of his own article. 

In his fifth point Mr. Davies states that “.... 
only Lord Duff-Cooper believed the British navy 
could survive the German air attack... .” This 
simply is not so, There are a very great many Eng- 
lish statesmen, Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, 
and most of the responsible leaders of the liberal and 
labor parties, who went on record saying that a firm 
stand against Hitler was possible as well as necessary. 
Incidentally, Hitler had to pension some of his gen- 
erals after Munich precisely because he did not believe 
that Germany could afford a major war. I wonder 
why the Munich statesman and Mr. Powell Davies 
seem to put a higher estimate on Germany’s military 
strength than the members of the German general 
staff themselves. 

In his sixth point Mr. Davies says ‘ . Ger- 
many would still survive the beads best and 
would thereupon begin, either as a communist or 


fascist power, the complete subjugation of Europe. 
In any case, Czechoslovakia would be first ruined and 
then absorbed. There was no way of preventing this.’ 

Mr. Davies gives this as the opinion of the Brit- 
ish cabinet but includes it under “The Realities at 
Berchtesgaden,”’ which, according to him, the Munich 
statesman was bearing in mind when he flew to 
Munich. 

Does Mr. Davies really expect us to believe that 
Germany, if she were the target of attacks by France 
and England and Czechoslovakia and Russia, could 
survive the destruction best? When the beaten Ger- 
many of 1918 drifted into radical forms of govern- 
ment did she menace the freedom of her neighbors? 

Furthermore, Mr. Davies seems to be unable to 
conceive of a Germany after Hitler otherwise than as a 
fascist or communist country. But there are still 
quite a few people in the world who believe that there 
is a_third form of government available—democracy. 
After their experiences under a dictatorship the Ger- 
man people may very well adopt again some form of 
democracy. To discount all the other possibilities of 
development makes it impossible for Mr. Davies to 
give a fair picture of the situation. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Davies seems to be 
afraid of a conquered Germany, beaten in war, yet 
still attempting ‘‘ . the complete subjugation of 
Europe.” Meanwhile, an unbeaten Nazi Germany, 
victorious after Munich, is proceeding in that sub- 
jugation before our very eyes. 

Mr. Davies’ six points have given us ample evi- 
dence as to the factual soundness of his case. He tries 
to restate it “. . . . ina single sentence,” saying that 
“".. . both the democracies and the world could survive 
Hitler a great deal easier than they could survive war.” 
But in reality it was not an issue of Hitler or war be- 
cause Hitler, that is, fascism, and war happen to be 
functioning simultaneously. Not even Mr. Davies 
dares to predict that Hitler will now desist from fur- 
ther conquests. Obviously the success of Munich has 
only increased the violent spirit of Nazi Germany, as 


“borne out amply by the horrors of the recent anti- 


Semitic pogroms in Germany, by which the Nazis 
seem to be celebrating the Munich agreement. 

In concluding, Mr. Davies states that, “... . 
when evil is done long enough choices become limited 
to evil. The best that can be done for the time being 
is to choose the lesser evil.’’ Experience has taught us, 
however, that the lesser evil usually but precedes the 
worse. From Manchuria to Ethiopia, from Spain to 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, the menace to freedom 
and decency has been growing. Mr. Davies, in effect, 
proposes to do nothing about it. 

He mentions only one American attitude toward 
the Munich crisis, that of “. . . . those Americans 
who, in Paris a few weeks ago, first hysterically strove 
and struggled for steamboat tickets home and then, 
on the railway stations, exhorted the French to die for 
democracy!” Mr. Davies apparently wanted them to 
omit the exhortation. But did he not notice the hun- 
dreds and thousands of Americans who, during the 
crisis, came to the Czechoslovakian consulates in all 
the largest cities in the United States ready to volun- 
teer for the cause of democracy in the Czechoslo- 
vakian army? Every one of us will focus attention on 
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es 


what he believes to be significant, but I, for my part, 
will never forget those thousands of Americans who 
stood by us in our hour of need. 

The people of Czechoslovakia, downtrodden and 
betrayed, still cling in their hearts to the moral and 
spiritual values of decency, democracy and truth. 
Even if Hitler should succeed in putting a thin brown 
veneer on top of our country and even if the apologists 
of the Munich statesman should hide it behind a 
smokescreen of excuses, the spirit of Masaryk and 
Benes, the spirit of Czechoslovakia, as H. C. Wolfe 
put it, can neither be conquered nor partitioned. 

This is a crisis in civilization. The people of 
Czechoslovakia have been prepared to do their part 
to save civilization. In their hearts they are ready to 
do it tomorrow again. They cannot do it without the 
help of others. Peace can be re-established only if all 
are ready to make a contribution. Mr. Davies has 
none to make. But you who read these lines—what 


will be yours? 
* * * 


THE RESURRECTION OF A CHURCH 
Ralph P. Boyd 


HERE is nothing quite so disheartening or which causes 
“the tears to flow” so freely as to see a building fall under 
the wreckers’ hammers. But when each falling timber tolls the 
death of a religious enterprise, and the destruction of the one 
public declaration of a great faith in a community, the sorrow is 
‘doubly keen. More than a “worn-out’’ building, a landmark, 
has been sacrificed to make way for the new. An object of sin- 
cere affection has been torn from the heart of a community. A 
vital cord has been disengaged through which flowed spiritual 
forces to the souls of many men. 

The life history and death of the Universalist church at 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida, is parallel with the histories and 
deaths of many Universalist churches throughout the denomina- 
tion. Yet, though the outward structure has fallen, we cannot 
say the church is dead. Enough has been saved from the wreck- 
age to bring new beauty and atmosphere to a church in a neigh- 
boring town. The beautiful stained glass memorial windows, 
given in honor of tried and true souls whose love built a shrine, 
were not destined to be cast aside. They were meant to attest 
to the indestructibility of the human spirit, to be a useful me- 
morial—and such they will be. They have been purchased and 
installed in the Universalist church at Florala, Alabama, which 
has been made more beautiful by them. They satisfied an ur- 
gent need which could not have been met by ordinary windows. 
The warm sun shines through them and they speak of “the 
character of worthies who from years long past, still speak the 
message here displayed, in universal language not to fade.” 
Hearts have been made glad to know that something so touched 
and hallowed by loving memory was not to be destroyed. The 
names, now dimmed by weathering time, are names which mean 
much to their descendants who now gather about the same altar 
of faith. The pulpit before which many ardent and consecrated 
men poured out their hearts in praise and supplication now 
stands on a new platform built across the entire front of the 
church. The present pastor never fails to feel the pull from the 
heroic past inspiring him to be “faithful unto death” to the faith 
that meant so much to these now departed comrades in the 
ministry. Something stirs about that pulpit inspiring him to put 
his best into his preaching ministry of the present day. The 
ponderous pews, the result of careful and inspired craftsmanship, 
add the final touch, and if the walls were to fall away the old 
church would still remain. 

A church has died in one community, and many of us deeply 
regret it. Yet there are hope and renewed courage in the fact 
that from that church another church has been resurrected. This 
is an example which may well be followed by other churches in 


like circumstances. There are times when it seems necessary to 
sell or dismantle a church. Sometimes there are not enough 
people or enough money to maintain regular services. Buildings 
fall into disrepair. Such a building might rather be razed to the 
ground than remain an unworthy symbol of the Universalist 
faith to the people of that community. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that everything fine and beautiful in that church—every 
material evidence of the spirit and devotion of members of our 
faith—should be saved and used by our people in other churches. 
There are always struggling yet most worthy churches which are 
in great need of things whose utilitarian value is not high but for 
use in a church. Hymn books, lighting fixtures, windows, pulpit, 
furniture, communion sets, are always in demand for churches 
trying to eke out an existence without them. Every effort should 
be made through our General Headquarters in Boston to see that 
these fruits of some one’s loyal and loving devotion to his church 
find their way to a place of respect and usefulness, 


* * * 
TUNE AND WORDS 

I’ve heard many an excuse for not going to church, mostly 
poor ones. One that gives me a distinctly localized pain is the 
plea that church services are not interesting. 

I could say my own say about that, having been exposed at 
times to some highly uninteresting church services. But just 
now I’d rather pass on to you a story that my pastor showed me 
the other day. He said it was copied from an English church 
paper. 

An old lady, says the story, went up to a man who was 
singing in the street, and asked him, “‘Don’t you find it monoto- 
nous to keep on singing the same songs day after day?” 

“Yes, mum,” he said, “I do. I’ve been doing it for years. 
My father did it before me for years and years; but it wasn’t so 
monotonous for him, because he knew the words!’’ 

If you can’t make your own application of that story, who 
am I to tell you what its moral is? 

But I will say this, that the people who get most satisfaction 
even out of the services at our church, which I should say stand 
well above the average, are the worshipers who still know some 
of the words!—Justus Timberline, in Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


DICTATED BUT NOT SIGNED 


All of us heard in school of Samuel Butler’s “‘Hudibras’”— 

a not too poetical satire on the Presbyterians—written just after 
the Stuart restoration. Though all of us know “Compound the 
sins they are inclined to By damning those they have no mind 
to,” and ‘‘He that complies against his will Is of the same opinion 
still,’ ““Hudibras” is more quoted than read, like many another 
classic. Now, one of our pleasures, on a dull autumn day when 
we fight shy of lengthy consecutive thought, is to open at random 
a book you all need, Burton Stevenson’s “The Home Book of 
Quotations.”’ It covers every topic under heaven, and is right 
up to date, including Heywood Broun, Calvin Coolidge and 
Bishop Manning, as well as Plato and the Bible. Parenthetically, 
we suggest as another bad weather diversion the reading of the 
dictionary. It contains all the words in all the other books, 
and some you never heard of, and would seem therefore to be 
the right book for the man banished to a desert island with only 
one volume. But we found in Burton under Theology this from 
“Hudibras” which we wish all the theologians had read and 
digested: 

He could raise scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve ’em in a trice; 

As if divinity had catched 

The itch, on purpose to be scratched. 


And a line from Christopher Morley suggests graphically 
the entire paradox of the divine omnipotence, the problem of sin 
and evil, and may even—like all good figures of speech—throw 
some light upon them: ‘“‘My Theology, briefly, is that the Universe 
was Dictated but not Signed.”,—From “Gargoyles,” in The Church- 
man. 
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CUMMINS ON LUPTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
“Religion Says You Can’’ is a new book from the hand of 


Dilworth Lupton, minister of the Unitarian-Universalist church ~ 


in Cleveland. J recommend it. 

In it the author proves that religion can help to create 
character such as will stand like a rock against adversity. Its 
message is one of hope, faith and courage. Dr. Lupton himself 
is a great soul. He draws upon his experience both as layman 
and clergyman. Some of us are finding the book rich in sermon 
material. 

The price of “Religion Says You Can” is $1.50 and it may 
be ordered from either the Unitarian or the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 

Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


FROM PERSONAL LETTERS—BY PERMISSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am still considerably distressed at the impasse which has 
been reached in our comments back and forth. The chief point 
seems to depend upon your assertion that force may be used 
in love. I agree that this is a theoretical possibility. But can 
you possibly believe in any such practical outcome, after seeing 
what you saw of the war in which, as you would have it, there 
was surely some ‘‘love that never failed,’ but which could not 
have been waged without stirring up rank-and-file hatreds that 
still persist? All military officers seem agreed that an army can 
be made to fight “‘efficiently”’ only through being taught to hate, 
- especially in this day of mechanization. Moreover, previous 
experience has taught us that civilians make even better haters— 
hate is their big opportunity for expressing their little civilian 
frustrations and maladjustments. Force could be used in love, 
but it won’t be, in this world, on any international scale. - 

Then this talk of defending our democratic institutions 
sounds exactly like the old sell-out about making the world safe 
for democracy, which I hope the intelligent people of my genera- 
tion are finished with for good and all; I certainly am. Can you 
believe that we could get into a war and emerge from it as a de- 
mocracy? Idon’t. All signs point to our going fascist as soon as 
we are mobilized, or very shortly thereafter. 

As for my point about the Christian way of going about 
things, apparently nobody except certain Jewish rabbis who have 
expressed similar ideas will have anything whatever to do with 
the proposition! I still feel as I did before, but even more strongly, 
that we must continue to love our enemies; this is a crucial test. 
I am sorry beyond any words for Hitler’s victims, Jewish and 
otherwise, but I am infinitely sorry for Hitler, with hell rising 
within him more and more at every move he makes. He is all 
the things we privately call him, true enough. But knowing 
and saying this accomplishes nothing. Suppose a lot of people 
treated him for what else he is—a sick, demoralized, and possibly 
lost soul! The innocent Jew can meet death with a clear con- 
science—Hitler must go on living with his hells, from which he 
cannot escape without some help. Suppose a lot of people asked 
God to help, not punish, him? Is our faith such that at the least 
sign of involvement in external conflicts we can so lightly bolt it 
and return to measuring life by material standards? Is our God 
simply an ornament, or projection of what we like to think our 
better natures to be? I see a fundamental spiritual problem here, 
though apparently no one else does. 

Do we, in short, believe that the dead Jew is dead to eternity, 
and that what happens to his body is more important than what 
happens to people’s souls, Hitler’s for instance? I don’t! The 
soul is vulnerable to one thing alone—one’s own sin. But we 
seem eager to forget all about souls in favor of the more spectac- 
ular task of protecting bodies. 


The whole trend of our idealists’ thinking, when it urges 
“firm stands” and retaliation and the use of force, seems inescap- 
ably to consist of utter atheism. As I see it, here is an unparal- 
leled opportunity for religious people to make religion work— 
and nobody accepts it. Is it any wonder that our faith is shad- 
owy and our churches hollow shells? 

Now comes word that the President puts his trust in air- 
planes! Do the older men, the “leaders,” realize that they are 
again misguiding young people, “for their own good”? Appar- 
ently not. I cannot see my students encouraged to go to hell 
to live without making a protest. ‘‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes’’—and are still not aware of it! 


Thank you for your excellent letter. If you want to pub- 
lish mine, I am not unwilling to have you do so; it merely 
seemed that it would no longer be particularly relevant journalis- 
tically. 

In the homely situation you portray I am altogether with 
you. Non-resistance has its limitations; also I feel that the 
Nazis should be stopped. But I am afraid of what any collective 
procedures would amount to. I could trust you to deal with 
the person attacking the Jew, and possibly I could trust myself 
also. But I cannot trust any government, my own included, to: 
organize in advance for effective action on a large scale, without 
involving itself in sidetracks that would cancel the effects of the 
action. Jf we now had appropriate force and were sufficiently 
regenerate and mature to control it, that might be another mat- 
ter. But to make preparations now simply changes the whole 
picture into a different one, via the sidetracks of legislation, 
boards and committees, loan drives, politics, mobilization, ete. 
At times I feel that we are simply not fit to inherit the earth. 

Of if we had consistently been developing regenerated human 
beings capable of rising to the almost impossible level required 
for religious action, there might be some hope. I feel that there 
is always more hope on this side than the other, because we can 
have God’s help in the latter course. If the two are incompatible, 
I must choose the religious way. I do not see how both can be 
used at once with the human material we have to depend upon. 
Let it be a lesson to us all!!!—and let us try to develop adequately 
spiritual people. That, at least, can be done only by the one 
method. 

It’s all far more of a puzzle to me than some of my direct 
statements reveal. I greatly appreciate your own intimate 
sincerity. 

Howard D. Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


APROPOS GILROY, THE WAGNER ACT AND LABOR 
RACKETEERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

While ‘Dr. Gilroy tells us something,” he leaves a very 
wrong impression which ought not to be overlooked. He em- 
phasizes the common misunderstanding that the employers are 
the ones opposing the C. I. O. and A. F. L. As things are today 
under the Wagner law with its N. L. R. B., the easiest course for 
the employer is to allow one or the other of these unions to or- 
ganize his plant and then adjust his prices and output to corre- 
spond, allowing the union to collect its dues from his workmen, 
and laying off those no longer needed. 

The employees, however, look at the matter in a different 
light. They neither want to be taxed to support what they have . 
come to know as a pure racket, nor do they propose to have in 
their midst those who will resort to all sorts of underhanded sabo- 
tage and abuse of those who fail to join the union and pay the 
dues. 

If there were more than one or two concerned in beating 
up the C. I. O. organizer, you can be quite certain that the pro- 
prietor had nothing to do about it. From my personal knowledge 
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of the present situation, I will venture that the affair was the 
outgrowth of this organizer coming to the plant and trying to hire 
some of the workmen to aid him in stirring up some sort of 
trouble that would give excuse for a strike and to call on the N.L. 
R. B., and so force the workmen to join his union. To beat up 
such outside organizers is the most effective way of getting rid of 
them. Had this been done in the plant in which I am employed, 
it would have saved a lot of bother. Some of us took milder 
means, with the result that we are constantly guessing what they 
will do next to force us to make our contribution to Mr. Green’s 
or Mr. Lewis’s slush fund. They have even got the N. L. R. B. 
to interfere for them. 

If we working people could have the aid to which we are 
entitled we could soon get rid of the whole outfit; but with so 
much aid to the racketeers coming from the public and from 
“social action” organizations, and even from the churches, it 
becomes very difficult to oppose them. 

The recent election gives some encouragement. (My in- 
formation indicates that the change in votes came largely from 
workmen who oppose the Wagner law.) But so long as the 
Wagner law remains, the beating up of the racketeering organizers 
will take place. To try to stop one sort of lawlessness with 
another type of lawlessness is contrary to American ideals, and 
should be stopped. It can be stopped by removing the cause. 
There should be a definite organized movement to replace these 
two racketeering organizations with one or more working in har- 
mony with Christian ideals. Our church leaders should aid 
such a movement. 

If the Wagner law is not repealed there will be more rather 
than less of this beating up of organizers, for the employees will 
not stand for this racketeering which the law encourages. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


READ WITH GRATITUDE, THOUGH UNDESERVED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
In sending my subscription for the Leader, 1 want to tell 
you something that I’m sure will interest you. 
A dear invalid friend—a widow, whose husband was a 


doctor—and I, have enjoyed your writings for years—in fact, . 


feel almost defrauded when a Leader comes with no article by 
Johannes in it, and I repeat the following from my friend’s last 
letter: 

‘How did you like Johannes’ account of the storm, and his 
raccoon experience? It brought back a poignant memory of a 
raccoon Doctor had when he was a small boy. His father made 
him a little wagon and harness, and it slept with him. He had 
no one to play with him, and had such joy and comfort playing 
with it, but when it was two years old it had the call of the wild, 
and left a forlorn lonesome lad behind. Doctor never did get 
done reminiscing about his raccoon. Johannes will never know 
how much I enjoyed his articles.” 

So, I’m fooling her, and telling you, knowing you'll like to 
hear it. 

I was ill when you and ‘“‘the Madame” were in Los Angeles 
years ago, but look forward to meeting you both when you 
come again. 

One of Dr. Shepard’s Flock. 
* 


* 
THE ROLLINS HOME IN TEXAS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your kind letter and for the news note in The 
Christian Leader of November 19, but there is one small mistake 
in it. The Home for the Aged is to be a charitable institution 
and not confined to the members of the King’s Daughters, as 
they are locally known. 

The local circle has for years been the charitable organization 
of Cleburne, money and goods being turned over to them to be 
handled in the relief work of Cleburne. 

Since the government has established relief stations, they 
have not taken as active a part in the general aid work, although 


\ 
still handling the Christmas funds, which are raised each year by 
the citizens of Cleburne. 

Our home is located centrally, being on three streets, al- 
though the lot is only about 122 feet square, and is considered an 
ideal location for such an institution. While it is a charitable 
institution, the occupants will be expected to contribute as they 
are able to its support. 

It will be maintained by the Texas Branch of the King’s 
Daughters and Sons, whose motto may be condensed into the 
following: 

Active Christian living. 

Being in loving communion with the Father. 

Co-operating with the Christ. 

Doing helpful service in his name. 

W. H. Rollins. 


Cleburne, Texas. 
* ok 


THIS LETTER MAKES US HAPPY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am pleased to send my renewal subscription to the Leader 
for another year. After reading many of the interesting articles I 
pass it on to other “shut-ins” like myself. I enjoy especially 
reading Johannes’ description of the “Little Hill Farm” and his 
“Cruisings,” etc., etc. ! 

I cannot remember when a Universalist paper was not in 
my parents’ home and later in mine (under various names), and 
I am seventy-five years old. May the Leader prosper and con- 
tinue to improve as it has in the last few years. 

Clara B. Hodgman. 

West Somerville, Mass. 

* * 


TO MAKE AN OLD CHURCH NEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here’s a hearty amen for all that James Stewart Diem stated 
in his letter captioned “Sensible Advice.’ But while it is true 
that a needed emphasis lies towards starting new enterprises, 
much can be said in favor of more strenuous effort to retain active 
memberships of members of defunct churches. There are far 
too many who haven’t a place to lay their heads as far as a 
definite place of worship and participating churchmanship is 
concerned. A church member without a church is comparable 
to a craftsman without ashop. We need to go into the highways 
and byways of our respective communities and unearth these 
members without a church. Undoubtedly many do not live 
near enough to an active church to make attendance possible, 
but there are enough who do to make the effort profitable. There 
are within a range of seventy-five miles of one parish in Alabama, 
four churches now defunct whose members are members in name 
only and who need to be brought to a church that is alive and 
going. If a person is a member of a church that has died and 
been buried, he should be persuaded to transfer that letter of 
membership to a church where he can worship and be a co- 
operative churchman. Almost any “‘old’’ church can be made 
new by infusion of this new spirit. 

Ralph P. Boyd. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


ANOTHER OLD HYMNBOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have found among our books another hymn book, the 
title page of which reads: “The Universalist Hymn Book. A 
new collection of Psalms and Hymns for the use of Universalist 
Societies, by Hosea Ballou and Edward Turner, Stereotype 
Edition. I will sing with the Spirit and I will sing with the 
understanding also. Boston: Published by Munroe and Francis, 
128 Washington Street, 1829.” 

At the end of the two-page preface is printed Boston, April 
14, 1821. 

Mary Grace Canfield, 

Woodstock, Vt. 
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The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets 


American Heretics and Saints. By 
Wallace P. Rusterholtz. (Manthorne 
and Burack, Ine. $3.50.) 


Was Ralph Waldo Emerson the intellec- 
tual and spiritual cousin of Robert G. 
Ingersoll? Was there some subtle kinship 
between Roger Williams and Clarence 
Darrow? This author thinks so. He links 
sixteen prominent Americans, beginning 
with John Robinson (who never saw our 
shores) and ending with Charles Francis 
Potter. The characteristics shared by these 
famous people, so widely separated in 
time and belief, have been their heresy and 
their sainthood; although by the writer’s 
own delineation some of the saints have not 
been very heretical and some of the here- 
tics surely have been far from saintly. 

The sub-title of the volume, “‘An An- 
thology of the Views, of Independent 
Thinkers Who Have Influenced American 
Religious Opinion,” helps us to understand 
why these leaders, some religious and some 
irreligious, have been selected for study. 
They were independents, daring to un- 
shackle their brains and unfetter their 
pens and counting not the cost. A key 
sentence from Robinson, ‘‘I profess myself 
to be one of them who still desire to learn 
further or better what the good will of God 
is,” would apply to these earnest seekers 
for light—at least to such of them as did 
not deny the existence of a God. 

The author, a librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, still in his twenties, reads 
with astonishing avidity, quotes with 
marvelous profusion and evaluates with 
somewhat surprising confidence. 

The general plan is to give something of 
each “heretic’s’” historical and doctrinal 
background, to place and explain him as an 
influence in America thought, and to es- 
tablish his position by a multitude of 
selections from his writings. The abun- 
dance or over-abundance of citations 
makes the book ‘‘hard reading’ without 
convincing the reader that these brief 
passages give any adequate or compre- 
hensive indication of what the various 
authors really thought or taught. 

Readers of this department will be in- 
terested to know that Hosea Ballou, desig- 
nated as “‘The Son of the Loving God,”’ is 
given a prominent place in the volume, but 
may be disappointed to find that of the 
twenty-two pages devoted to that chapter 
eleven are given to a study of Jonathan 
Edwards and his theology. Ballou is 
presented as a protestant against the Cal- 
vinism of Edwards, who ‘‘maligned God 
as a cruel monster.” Father Ballou was 
that, but he was much more. Interpreta- 
tion of “The Treatise on the Atonement”’ 
is insufficient, some of Ballou’s other books 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


are not mentioned, his work as an editor 
is overlooked and the biographical refer- 
ences are fragmentary. The ‘death and 
glory’’ controversy, sadly prominent in the 
latter part of Ballou’s career, receives no 
attention. : 

Of course, the author sets himself an 
impossible task when he attempts to deal 
with so many prominent figures in a 
volume of 350 pages. 

Here is the list of honored independents: 
John Robinson, Roger Williams, Ann 
Hutchinson, Cotton Mather, Benjamin 
Franklin, Hosea Ballou, James Freeman, 
Thomas Paine, William Ellery Channing, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Clarence Darrow, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes 
Holmes, Charles Francis Potter. Why 
these and not some others? What about 
Horace Bushnell, Walt Whitman, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, Washing- 
ton Gladden, Walter Rauschenbusch, and 
many others, surely as free and brave in 
their thinking as those included? And was 
Ann Hutchinson the only woman deserving 
beatification? 

The author’s frequent indulgence in 
generalities and superlatives is to be re- 
gretted. Without hesitation he avers that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was ‘‘the noblest 
American,” that Harry Emerson Fosdick 
is “‘the finest’ exemplar of modern Chris- 
tianity’’ and that Charles Francis Potter(!) 
is “of all professional Humanists the most 
conspicuous and important.” 

The book has elements of value and, if 
a person is able frequently to pay $3.50 for 
a volume, it probably is worth the price. 

George E. Huntley. 


* * 


Your Worst Enemy 


By Catherine 
(Round Table Press. 


Private Enemy No. 1. 
Atkinson Miller. 
$1.50.) 


Here is a book that deals with perennial 
problems of character and success in a 
vital and refreshing way. It is not just 
one more volume in ‘that vast body of 
literature that tries to meet the desire of 
our age for a short cut to any desired goal. 
Doubtless, as long as the demand exists 
for such panaceas they will continue to be 
offered. But Mrs. Miller is not concerned 
with pandering to the current hunger to 
get something for nothing. She sets forth 
the fact that no growth or gain comes until 
its price has been paid in effort, in self-dis- 
cipline, in the will to face reality and deal 
with one’s problems honestly. Wishful 
thinking has no place in her program. 

She says that too many want ‘fame 
without achievement, wealth without 
work and glory without sacrifice.’ How- 
ever, she helps her readers to feel that 
those who seriously want to live a worth- 
while life must pay the price of such a life 


~ success. 


in effort and struggle, rather than to look 
for it at the hands of some fairy godmother. 
She insists that the path to vital living is 
open before everyone and our worst ene- 
mies are our own weaknesses. ‘‘You are 
your own worst enemy, and you can con- 
quer your enemy only by transformation.” 

The author insists that “personality is 
not a gift but a growth” and that “‘courage 
is not a gift but a development.’ Such 
sentences give the key to her ideas about 
developing one’s powers and winning true 
People fail because they refuse 
to meet the conditions of success. In- 
stead, too many spend their time in wish- 
ing for some magic to bring what they 
want. They refuse to face the hard reali- 
ties of their situation, and by doing so to 
find ways to make them over into some- 
thing more friendly. 

“What is your excuse?” she asks, and 
goes on to show that neither heredity, nor 
lack of opportunity, nor a bad economic 
system nor even physical handicaps need 
hold one down. She shows by many ex- 
amples what a wholesome mental attitude 
and determination have done for those 
who grapple with life as it is and refuse to 
spend their energies in wishing they had 
been given another kind of situation in 
which to do their living. 

This book offers no panacea for the ills of 
life. It is a challenge to meet these ills 
realistically and overcome them. Its 
primary purpose is to quicken the ambition 
and clarify the thinking of young people, 
but no one is too old to be helped by its 
sane counsel and wholesome optimism 
Setting out to convince people that their 
worst enemy is within themselves, she 
shows that victory over self is not only the 
first step to making a success of life, but 
that such a victory is not too hard to win 
once we give up our delusions and face 
things as they are. 

“Private Enemy No. 1” is a good tonic 
for feeble souls. It not only offers sound 
advice and encouragement to one who is 
in earnest about worth-while living, but it 
gives some concrete advice as to the tech- 
niques for enriching personality. Those 
who deal with young people could profit- 
ably keep copies of this book to put into 
the hands of confused but aspiring youth. 

E. McC. J. 


* * 


**Golden Brass’’ 


An_ Introduction to a Christian 
Psycho-therapy. By J. A. C. Murray. 
(Seribner’s. $38.00.) 

Since the advent of psychoanalysis, 
which is to psychology what medicine is 
to biology, attempts have been made to 
align this new science with religion, the 
latest example being Mr. Murray’s book. ~ 
The basis of the endeavor is found in the 
resemblance in aim between psychoanaly- 
sis and religion. The one essays to “re- 
integrate the personality,’ the other to 

(Continued on page 1517) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHAT TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS? 


She bought a toy revolver, 
The finest in the store, 

And ordered it delivered 
With promptness at her door. 
Wrapped up in fancy paper, 
She asked that it should be. 
She said she meant to put it 
On Bobby’s Christmas tree. 


A symbol of destruction, 
Of hatred, war and strife, 
A thing designed to threaten 
And peril human life; 
Foreshadowing of terror 
And wrong in days to be. . 
How strange a thing to offer 
Upon a Christmas tree! 
Clarence E. Flynn. 


The whole question of children’s play is 
intimately related to the task of peace 
education and Christian citizenship. Yet 
the average home gives far too little 
serious thought to the question of chil- 
dren’s toys and games. ‘‘What do you 
want for Christmas?” brings forth many 
answers, but how often does the parent 
ask, ‘““What gifts will mean most in the life 
of my child?” Look at the advertisements 
in any metropolitan newspaper as the 
Christmas season approaches. See what 
the toy departments have to offer. ‘“‘Toy- 
land and Joyland” reads one advertise- 
ment, with a soldier standing at attention, 
gun in hand, and in the background pic- 
tures of armies and castles and forts. The 
toys of war are in all the toy departments, 
in all of the five and ten cent stores, and 
they make their appeal. Only toys, you 
say, but children live in their toys. A 
toy cannon with soldiers of tin or wood, at 
which wooden balls are shot, means only 
one thing—the killing of the soldiers. 

Some of us feel strongly on this matter. 
There is no place in this modern world, 
surrounded by war as we are, for anything 
that suggests to growing boys and girls 
that war is an institution that is just as 
normal in present-day life as are travel 
and housekeeping and business. No child 
will analyze his thoughts, perhaps, to the 
extent of arriving at such a conclusion, 
but the impression will come slowly and 
subtly, and if we have furnished the sug- 
gestion we are responsible. 

Parents are inevitably educators, wheth- 
er the educative process be definitely 
planned or unconsciously transmitted. 
The atmosphere of the home, the maga- 
zines and books that lie on the table, the 
pictures that hang on the walls, the gifts 
shared with the boys and girls, set the stage 
for much of the philosophy of life built 
up in growing minds... . 

What will the gifts which you are select- 
ing this year teach? 

Adapted from Toyland and War. 


FROM OUR CATHOLIC FRIENDS 


“The most serious problem in American 
life is the breakdown in religious instruc- 
tion of children.” This statement is from 
the lips of the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Roman Catholic Bishop of Great 
Falls, Montana, and was spoken recently 
at Hartford, Conn. He went on to say: 
“There are glaring lapses of religious edu- 
cation not only in little children, but in 
youths of high school age and adults. We 
must employ not only intensive, but ex- 
traordinary measures to spread widely 
the doctrines of the Christian faith. There 
is no other way out of our present-day 
muddles except through individual re- 
ligious education.” 

ES * 


WE MADE A MISTAKE 


Because we are very human we make 
lots of mistakes. One very recent one was 
to announce on this page that Mrs. Sarah 
W. D. Henderson is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education of First 
Church, Providence, R. I. She is not. 
That office is held by her husband, and he 
works at it. She takes care of much of the 
correspondence, and we were misled. Our 
apologies. 

* * 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


The International Journal of Religious 
Education is reducing its subscription rate 
for the month of December from $1.25 to 
$1.00. If your church school isn’t already a 
subscriber why not surprise your superin- 
tendent with a Christmas gift of a year’s 
subscription? Or if you have on your 
Christmas list a church school teacher— 
here’s just the thing. Send your order 
(and for this special subscription rate 
cash must accompany it) to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * 


ABOUT OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


The church school at Taunton, Mass., 
may not be very large in numbers but it 
has a superintendent with ideas and a full 
quota of teachers for its classes and a loyal 
body of pupils who are in their places each 
Sunday unless prevented by sickness or 
some other circumstance outside their con- 
trol. A very successful Hallowe’en party 
was held in October with an attendance of 
thirty. For Armistice Sunday the super- 
intendent read the names of the two young 
men from the church who gave their lives 
in the World War and from a distant room 
came the sound of taps, played once near 
at hand and then more softly far away, 
while all present stood with bowed heads 
in tribute to the memory of these young 
men. Interest in the Internationa] Friend- 
ship offering has been stimulated by two 
special programs: by the acting pastor of 
the church, Rey. Hazel I. Kirk. On one 


Sunday some fifteen beautiful Japanese 
slides were shown and a brief but compre- 
hensive talk given, and on the other Sun- 
day a table full of articles typical of Japan 
and an explanation of them evoked great 
interest on the part of young and old. The 
school at Taunton is proud to have a share 
in all the enterprises of the General Sunday 
School Association. 
‘ 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rey. Clifford R. Stetson of Middleport, 
N. Y., has a most interesting article in the 
November issue of the International Journal 
of Religious Education which is a report of 
the Middleport community observance of 
Christmas, 1937, for which he was largely 
responsible. 


The Report of the 1938 Convention of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, held last June in Columbus, 
Ohio, has recently been issued. It bears 
the title ‘“The Christian Challenge to the 
Modern World” and fills 263 pages. One 
leading educator, after examining the 
manuscript, said: “‘This report will bring 
the message of the Christian challenge to 
the modern world to church workers in a 
way that will lead them to thoughtful 
prayer and more effective work. It is 
both inspiring and a practical tool.” 
Another said: ‘If one of the more intelli- 
gent lay workers in my church were to ask 
me, ‘What is Christian education doing? 
Where can I get a book that will give me a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole thing?’ I 
would refer him to the Columbus Report 
as the best one-volume answer to his ques- 
tion.’ A copy of this report has been added 
to the Loan Library. 

The annual meeting of the workers of 
our Attleboro, Mass., church school was 
held recently. Reports from all depart- 
ments indicated careful attention to the 
quality of the work done. The director, 
Mrs. Ruth N. Williams, has been co- 
operating with the local workers in the 
establishment of a Religious Educational 
Committee comprised not only of school 
representatives, but parish and educational 
leaders. Following the dinner and business 
session, Miss Yates spoke and then the 
group assembled in the vestry for a service 
of worship and dedication of the new 
committee to its task. We hope to share a 
more detailed account of the work of this 
committee with our leaders a little later. 

* * 


SUGGESTION FOR AMERICA 
“The most important asset of any people 
is morale. The morale of the Czechs can 
be neither extinguished nor partitioned.” 
(Henry Wolfe in “The New Czechoslo- 


vakia.’’) 
* 


Jnitiative is imagination put into action 
—dreams put to work. 
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OUR PRIMARY NEED 


From now till the end of this old year we 
shall be going about our daily rounds in a 
sort of glow—the special kind of glow that 
permeates us all at the Christian season. 
We want to do things for others, no sacri- 
fice seems too great, we know that anything 
is possible. Our responses to all the many 
appeals which come to us at this season 
are such as to make us quite happy about 
ourselves! 

As we picture to ourselves, though, the 
work of Universalists in the state of North 
Carolina we are conscious that we have 
there a definite responsibility. We not 
only have the pleasure of answering appeals 
for gifts or clothes or medicines or shoes, 
but we have the responsibility of main- 
taining the foundations of the work, and 
those are the five ministers who administer 
the work and preach the faith. This re- 
sponsibility leaves us no chance of mis- 
understanding or of misinterpretation or 
of wishful thinking. We have a definite 
budget of $8,455 for 1938-39, and with all 
the pledges from the states plus almost all 
the income from our invested funds we 
have still to raise $2,100 for our work. 

It seems that we all should be willing to 
face facts and to put primary things first. 
We can never have our pleasure in giving 
gifts if we do not first maintain something 
to which we can give gifts! I know it will 
not be long before we all will help to com- 
plete our responsibility for this year. 

CoH: 


* x 


DOES THE BROADCASTING PAY? 


We have often asked ourselves this very 
same question. For more than two years 
now we have carried on almost daily broad- 
casts of fifteen minutes each, and for a year 
we have been taking our turn in broad- 
casting our entire Sunday morning ser- 
vices at eleven a. m. 

Last Wednesday morning at about 11.15, 
I sat in my study, where up to that time I 
had been at work on the last of four ser- 
mons dealing with our Universalist faith. 
The door bell rang and I answered it. 
Here before me stood two men, who I at once 
saw from their general appearance were 
farmers and unacquainted with our city. 
They inquired if I was the Rev. Mr. Skeels, 
and I replied that I was. Their first re- 
quest was for about fifteen minutes of my 
time, which I at once granted. Seated in 
my study, they launched into the business 
at hand by saying that they were from 
“away up in Franklin County some fifty 
miles from here,” that they had been lis- 
tening to my Sunday morning sermons on 
the Universalist faith and came to Rocky 
Mount to talk the matter over. 

I expressed my pleasure at their interest 
and said I should be glad to answer any 
questions that I could, and invited them to 


speak their minds. The elder of the two 
stated that he was a member of the ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Baptist’? church, had been a 
Sunday school teacher for twenty-five 
years and a deacon of the church for fifteen 
years, “‘but,’” said he, ‘‘all of that time a 
dissenter, and now that I have heard your 
sermons on the Universalist faith over the 
radio I know where I belong, I am a Uni- 
versalist.”’ 

Naturally enough I was pleased to hear 
him declare himself so positively, and en- 
couraged him to go on. He wished to ask 
some questions concerning our idea about 
punishment and salvation which he had 
not exactly understood, and to the best of 
my ability I explained our position. ‘That 
is exactly what I believe,’ he responded, 
and for fully three-quarters of an hour he 
asked questions and I answered them. At 


the conclusion of the interview he ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at having found 
a church that preached his own faith. 

“And now,” said the visitor in depart- 
ing, ‘I have been so greatly helped by the 
radio that I want to give something to help 
spread the great message. I am a farmer 
and not a rich man, but here is a dollar to 
help pay the expenses of keeping up the 
radio work. Some day I want to arrange 
for you to come up into our part of the 
country and preach for us.” 

Yesterday while Mrs. Skeels was shop- 
ping a clerk said to her: “I want you to 
know, Mrs. Skeels, that my mother, who 
is an elderly woman, and who has been 
very much interested in Mr. Skeels’ daily 
broadcasts, has listened to every one of his 
Sunday morning sermons during November 
and last Sunday when he had finished she 
said to me, ‘Mary, lama Universalist. Iam 
going down there and join that church.’ ” 

Does broadcasting pay? 

W. H. Skeels. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cc. C. C. STUDY TESTING COM- 
PLETED 


Two billion dollars spent on two and 
one-quarter million young men in about 
five years represents the investment of the 
American people in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. In an effort to evaluate the 
social and educational aspects of the camps 
to determine what place, if any, they should 
have in American life, the American 
Youth Commission began a study of the 
camps during October, 1936. With the 
co-operation of the C, C. C. officials and 
the advice of experts in the fields of test- 
ing and case studies, a plan was developed 
and carried out as follows: 

1. The battery of tests, listed below, was 
administered in a sampling of 225 camps 
scattered throughout the United States to 
new enrollees, first in April, 19387, again to 
those enrollees who remained in Septem- 
ber, 1937, and finally to those who re- 
mained in March, 1938. 

2. About 250 of the enrollees who had 
been tested were interviewed in order to 
validate the test results, especially in the 
field of social attitudes and personality 
changes, and to provide case study ma- 
terial on enrollees. 

3. Statements were obtained from em- 
ployers, educators, social workers, and 
commissioners of crime regarding their 
opinion of the effect of C. C. C. Camp 
experience on enrollees. 

4. Reports and studies both public and 
private that have been made of the C.C.C. 
have been analyzed. 

Results of this study are now being 
analyzed and will be published as a book 
sometime about the first of the year. The 
report will include a description of the type 
of young man who goes into the camps, 
his age, physical condition, educational 


background, occupational experience, and 
mental ability. Information on the home 
background of the enrollees which will in- 
clude data on the parents of the young men 
and a description of the physical facilities 
in their homes such as plumbing, radios, 
furnaces, running water, and telephones 
will also be presented. 

The report will then discuss the successes 
and failures of the C. C. C. in its treatment 
of the enrollees from the time the young 
men apply for admission into the Corps to 
the time they are discharged or leave the 
camps to return to their homes and attempt 
to make an adjustment to life in their own 
communities. 

Throughout the report special empha- 
sis will be placed on the training and edu- 
cational aspects of the camps. It is very 
possible that in labor service there is the 
basis for a new type of institution that 
combines work and education, improves 
the physical condition of the participants, 
and conducts a much needed program for 
the conservation of natural resources.— 
Bulletin of the American Youth Commission. 

* * * 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 


The New England Get-Together this 
year will be held in the Universalist 
Church in Haverhill, Mass., with the two 
Young People’s Christian Unions of that 
church as hosts. The meetings will have 
the general theme of international rela- 
tions especially emphasizing liberal youth 
activities through the International Re- 
ligious Fellowship of which the Y. P. 
C. U.isa part. Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, - 
president of the Fellowship, will be one of 
the main speakers. It is hoped that_ 
another speaker will be Rev. Joseph Fer- 
encz of Hungary, Unitarian minister, who | 
is studying for six months in this country. 
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Among Our Churches ‘ 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


MONG those active at the meeting of 
the advisory committee on child 
welfare, at Montpelier, Oct. 10, was Rev. 
L. G. Williams of Barre. Mr. Williams 
spoke on ‘‘The Woman You Might Be” at 
the anniversary service in the Barre church, 
Oct. 30, for the Girl Scouts. A meeting of 
Scout leaders was held at the church Oct. 
24-25, and the chief speaker was Miss 
‘Thelma Trott of New York City, national 
field staff officer. Governor Aiken spoke at 
the Men’s Forum supper Oct. 20 on “The 
Hidden Dangers of Flood Control.’’ There 
was a large attendance at the memorial 
‘service in the church Oct. 20 for Elliott J. 
Pirie, who lost his life in a Moretown brook 
when his automobile plunged into a wash- 
out on the highway during the hurricane of 
Sept. 21. He was born at Williamstown 
April 24, 1900, the son of James G. and 
Ellen M. (Smith) Pirie. He served three 
three years in the U. S. Navy and was a 
superintendent in the quarry business. 

The Convention Superintendent spoke 
to the young men of the church school in 
Bellows Falls, Oct. 2, on ‘“‘The Building of 
Trails and the Good of Hiking.” 

The Girl Scout troop gave a Hallowe’en 
party Oct. 29 in Bethel, and presented a 
gift to their leader, Mrs. W. C. Harvey. 
Miss Irene Cushing has returned after 
several months of study in Greece. 

Addresses to the Middlebury Rotary 
Club Oct. 5, the local Social Welfare Club 
Oct. 11, the Woman’s Alliance Oct. 7, the 
Progressive Study Club at Winooski Oct. 
18, and the Laymen’s League of his Bur- 
lington church, have been part of the ac- 
tivity of Rev. 8S. E. Myers. Hon. A. H. 
Heininger spoke on “Democracy and the 
Isms”’ to the Channing Forum Oct. 16, to 
the Laymen’s League Oct. 20 and the 
Athena Club Oct. 25. Both men were 
elected directors of the Vermont Asso- 
ciation for the Crippled Oct. 22. Prof. 
Melvin H. Laatsch of U. V. M., depart- 
ment of political science, preached Oct. 
30 on “The Unseen Forces of Peace,’ in 
the Universalist church of West Paris, 
Maine, for Rev. Eleanor Forbes, who stud- 
ied in his classes on international rela- 
tions at the Institute of World Affairs, 
the last two summers, at Ferry Beach. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of Hunting- 
ville, Que., were guests of Rev. and Mrs. 
R. L. Weis Oct. 20. Mr. Weis explained 
the choice heirlooms in the manse, and Mrs. 
Weis spoke on events in Britain. Recently 
Miss Ann Edson, a former parishioner of 
Mr. Weis in Scituate, Mass., gave an ac- 
count of her trip to Scotland. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at the Bemis Community 
House, Lyndonville, Oct. 30. 

Dr. F. M. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, preached at 
Montpelier Oct. 2 and paid a tribute to 


the minister, Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, whose 
resignation he read. Mr. Yoder preached 
his farewell sermon Oct. 9 on ‘‘Friend- 
ship,’ the Knights of Pythias attending in a 
body. He and Mrs. Yoder received a 
purse of money and other gifts. The 
preacher Oct. 16 and 23 was Rev. Walter 
S. Swisher, D. D., recently of St. Louis, 
Mo. Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick, native 
of St. John, N. B., recently of Norfolk, 
Va., preached Oct. 30. 

Sunday morning, Oct. 9, at Morrisville, 
was given to Vermont and Quebec Con- 
vention reports by the delegates, Rev. 
and Mrs. W. J. Metz, Miss Mary E. 
Moody, Mrs. Harold Billings, Mrs. Alice 
George and Mrs. Abbie Stevens. Two 
women from the Johnson Normal School, 
Mrs. Wilbur and Miss Stone, spoke on 
“Whither Vermont Youth” at the Morris- 
ville church Oct. 25. The church enter- 
tained the Leadership Training School and 
Forum, sponsored by the Lamoille County 
Church Council, Oct. 23 to 30, and the 
speaker the last evening, at the Union 
Youth Rally, was President R. 8. Pitkin 
of Goddard College. 

Prof. Arthur Wallace Peach of North- 
field was the subject of the weekly sketch 
in The Rutland Daily Herald of Oct. 31. 
Mrs. H. A. Whitney was chosen treasurer 
of the State Music Educators’ Association, 
at the Convention in Burlington Oct. 14. 
After eighteen years of service as U. S. 
property and disbursing officer for Ver- 
mont, Maj. Charles N. Barber has resigned. 

Rey. R. L. Weis, vice-president, con- 
ducted the devotional service at the annual 
meeting of the local branch of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, North Hatley, 
Que. Prof. A. C. Jackson, director of the 
Vocal Conservatory, Detroit, Mich., sang 
at a recent service. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Aid Society, the treas- 
urer reported a balance of $564 and all bills 
paid. Rev. Robert Barber of Scranton, 
Penn., was a recent visitor at the manse. 

The North Montpelier pulpit was oc- 
cupied as follows: Aug. 21, William EH. 
Gardner, Sept. 11 and 18, Rev. Raymond 
W. Ebbett. Dr. W. J. Coates spoke at the 
Scribblers’ Club in Montpelier Oct. 7 and 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion, preached in 
the Second Unitarian Church, Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, Mass., on Dec. 4, and 
Dr. Cummins, General Superintendent, 
will be the preacher in the same place on 
Dee. 11. 

Rev. Merton L. Aldridge, who was in 
his fourteenth year as pastor of the 
churches at Stoughton and Mukwonago, 


presided at the District School Directors’ 
meeting here Oct. 19. 

Rey. J. Q. Parkhurst of Rutland broad- 
cast the devotional services for the Rut- 
land County Ministerial Association Oct. 
18 and 19. The women’s society voted 
Oct. 10 to take the name of Bertha B. 
Stratton Mission Circle, in honor of the 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas Stratton. 
Mrs. Stratton was local president for 
fifteen years and also Vermont and Quebec 
president. Mrs. Pennoyer had charge of 
the memorial service. 

The church school at South Strafford 
reopened Sept. 18. Mrs. Gertrude I. Slye 
is the superintendent, Mrs. Elva Brown 
the assistant, and the meetings are held at 
the schoolhouse. Literature comes from 
16 Beacon St. Mrs. Slye teaches the be- 
ginners and primary, Robert H. Ordway 
the intermediate girls, Miss Phyllis Fielder 
of Thetford Academy the juniors. This 
work represents a very important advance 
in the local church. The walls of the new 
Barrett Memorial Hall are rising rapidly. 
The Convention Superintendent was called 
here for important conferences Oct. 24. 

The Community Sunday school, started 
at South Woodstock by the Convention 
Superintendent, was reopened Oct. 2 with 
a very good attendance. The officers are: 


Superintendent, Mrs. L. L. Mounce; 
assistant, Ruth Wood; secretary, Earl 
Barr; pianist, Marjorie Kendall. Mrs. 


Mounce has just completed two years as 
president of the Vermont P. T. A., in which 
body she still has charge of the corre- 
spondence courses. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Stockbridge Sept. 11 and 
25 and Oct. 9 and 23. Julius D. Blackmer 
has returned to South Pasadena, Calif. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at the Community Audi- 
torium in West Burke Oct. 16. There were 
present representatives from Concord, 
Lyndonville, Orleans and St. Johnsbury. 

The Convention Board held an all-day 
meeting at Windsor Hotel, Windsor, 
Oct. 26. A letter of congratulation was 
sent to Rev. Matthew F. Brady, new 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Vermont, be- 
ing consecrated that day. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Wis., has accepted the call to the church at 
Woodstock, Ill. This is the Congregational 
church that recently came into Univer- 
salist fellowship. Mr. Aldridge began his 
new pastorate Dec. 1. 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell of the Grove Hall 
church in Dorchester, Mass., has not been 
absent from his pulpit on account of ill- 
ness for over forty years. On Sunday, 
Nov. 27, however, upon the advice of his 
physician, he remained at home, due to an 
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attack of tonsilitis and an infected throat. 
Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, took care 
of the service on Sunday, and officiated at 
a funeral service on Monday, Nov. 28, 
which Dr. Bissell was to have conducted. 


Supply preachers at the Beacon Church 
in Brookline, Mass., through December 
are: D. Stanley Rawson, Dec. 4; Rev. 
Emerson 8. Schwenk, Dec. 11; Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Duvall, Dec. 18; Dr. Coons, Dee. 
25. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, took the morning service in 
Swampscott on Dec. 4 for Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel, and in the evening preached at 
the union service in Rev. Hendrik Vos- 
sema’s church in East Boston. On Dec. 
18 Dr. Coons will preach for Dr. Huntley 
in Roxbury, to free Dr. Huntley to take the 
service in the Cambridge First Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Boyd of Camp Hill, 
Ala., announce the birth of a daughter, 
Patricia Louise, Dec. 1. 


A reception to Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Cummins was given by the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Wednesday, Dec. 7, at 
eight p. m. 

Revs. W. H. Macpherson, C. H. Em- 
mons, Charles Haney, D. B. Evans, F. D. 
Adams, W. J. Arms, W. R. Bennett, 
L. W. Brigham and N. E. McLaughlin 
were the Universalist ministers in at- 
tendance at the first National Stewardship 
Council held in Chicago recently. 


Mrs. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles, 
president of the California Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association, visited 
the Church of the Palms at Vista recently, 
met the women of the church and made 
plans for their closer co-operation with 
the other churches in 1989. 


California 


Los Angeles—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The outside of the church 
building is in process of entire rehabilita- 
tion—roof repairs, caulking, weather-strip- 
ping and filling of cracks in the stucco. 
Woodwork and stucco are being painted in 
ivory, regarded by all as an improvement 
over the former white surface. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Sermon topics for December are: 
“The Poets and Christ,’ Dec. 11; “An 
Expectant World,” Dec. 18; “The World’s 
Best Dreams,” Dec. 25. The church school 
Christmas party will be held in the parish 
house on Wednesday, Dec. 21, from four 
to six p.m. Gifts of fruit, vegetables and 
groceries were brought by members of the 
church school at the Thanksgiving service, 
and these supplies were distributed to two 
needy families and to Faith Home. 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., acting pastor. At a meeting of the 
standing committee and the minister’s 


cabinet on Thursday evening, Dec. 1, 
twenty were present. The State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Coons, and Mrs. Coons were 
present on invitation. In looking over the 
achievements of the church since Dr. 
Huntley came to it in August of 1937, it 
was shown that six families who had 
withdrawn from active connection with 
the parish had returned and that fourteen 
new families had been added, : making 
twenty families as an increase in the parish 
strength. Fourteen members have united 
with the church. A new blower for the 
church organ has been installed and paid 
for. The congregations have shown a gain 
of 100 percent. But better perhaps than 
all this is the fine work with the Boy 
Scouts, and with the young people in the 
Fenno Club, and in the church school. The 
regular income of the church has been 
steadily increasing. It was voted to re- 
quest of the parish officials that two new 
projects be at once put into effect looking 
to interesting the young people and chil- 
dren of the community in the fundamental 
purpose of the church. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. On Friday night, Nov. 25, the 
annual First Parish Club ball was held at 
the town hall. The hall was transformed 
into an iceland of the north, the theme for 
this year’s dance being an Eskimo frolic 
with extensive decorations to carry out the 
idea. Karl Rhode’s band furnished the 
music. The First Parish Club has been 
running for five years, and has a member- 
ship of about sixty. 


New York 

Auburn.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
Forty men of the parish attended a rally 
supper recently at which Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, State Superintendent of Churches, 
and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, of Syra- 
cuse, were the speakers. As a result of 
this meeting a Men’s Club has been or- 
ganized. Mr. Kearns, who has been 
elected chaplain of the local post of the 
American Legion, was the speaker at the 
community Armistice Day service. He 
was also the preacher at the union Thanks- 
giving Day service in which all the Protes- 
tant churches of the city united. An adult 
discussion group which meets Sundays at 
noon and a young people’s discussion group 
which meets on Sunday evenings are re- 
cent additions to the program. 


Quebec 

North Hatley.—Rev. Robert L. Weis, 
pastor. A prayer which was offered by 
Mr. Weis in the North Hatley and Hunt- 
ingville Universalist churches on Nov. 18 
for the welfare of the Jews, Catholics and 
Lutherans of Germany, appeared in the 
editorial columns of the Sherbrooke Daily 
Record. In referring to the minister the 
editor pointed out that, although the grand- 
son of a German Lutheran who emigrated 
to Boston in 1845, Mr. Weis also comes of 
old American stock, having 625 New 
England ancestors. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. James G. Heller is rabbi of Isaac M. 
Wise Temple of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the federated church in Brattleboro, Vt. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. G. H. Leining is minister of the 
federated church in Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Il. 

Dr. W. W. Rose is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Lynn, Mass. 

Llewellyn Jones is editor of The Christian 
Register. 

Karl Wolfgang Deutsch is a Sudeten 
German liberal now in this country. 

W. R. Greeley is a prominent Unitarian 
layman. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of 
Tufts College, will be the honored guest 
and speaker of the evening, at the meeting 
of the club at Bellevue Hotel, Boston, 
Dec. 12, at six p. m. Non-members are 
welcome as guests at this meeting. The 
dinner is $1.50. Please notify the secre- 
tary. Six new members were received in 
November, and at least three will join at 
this meeting. 

James D. Tillinghast. 

6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. Kir. 5144. 


* * 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT WIN- 
THROP, N. Y. 


The Winthrop (N. Y.) Universalist 
church celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
Sunday, Nov. 20. Dr. John Murray At- 
wood, dean of St. Lawrence University 
Theological School, gave the address of 
the occasion. Dr. Atwood’s father, Dr. 
I. M. Atwood, gave the dedication address 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Winthrop church fifty years ago. The 
celebration began in the social hall of the 
church in the afternoon. Supper was 
served and the anniversary service fol- 
lowed at 7.30 in the evening. Since 1888, 
when the church was erected, the society 
has served as a veritable laboratory and 
preaching class for Universalist minis- 
ters. Miss Minna Stearns has kept an in- 
teresting roster of the Universalist min- 
isters who from time to time have preached 
in the old Winthrop church. The roster 
shows that since January, 1889, many 
men have gone from this little northern 
New York church to important churches in 
our fellowship and to positions of leader- 
ship in the Universalist denomination. 

While Jeffrey Campbell was the pastor 
the social hall was erected, in 1934. The 
church and hall were redecorated last July. 
Following are the names of ministers and 
student pastors who have preached in the 
church since its dedication: 

1889: Francis E. Webster, George A. 
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Sahlin, H. P. Forbes, Herbert W. Carr, 
W. E. Barton, W. T. Stowe, Caleb E. 
Fisher, Frank Devoe, J. C. Andrews, 
Clarence Lee, Thomas E. Potterton, 
Francis E. Leavitt, G. L. Gleason, U. S. 
Milburn, Richmond Fisk. 

1890: Martin L. Estey, Manley B. 
Townsend, H. C. Munson, Ralph Horn, 
George Harris, E. J. Chaffee. 

1891: D. Ballou, Emil V. Brunn, Edward 
Mason, Charles H. Vail, Isaac M. Atwood, 
Burte B. Gibbs, Herbert Graves. 

1892: Daniel Wright, J. S. Lee, J. M. 
Bartholomew, John Murray Atwood, 
Blanche Wright Morey, W. W. Lawrence, 
A. B. Hervey, George E. Huntley. 

1893: Fred Wheeler, George Cooley, 
L. B. Fisher, Lyman Ward, Frederick L. 
Carrier, Leroy W. Coons, H. B. Bard, 
John O. Bennett, Edwin H. Keens. 

1894: Harry E. Townsend, C. B. Lynn, 
Walter Tuttle, Lucius Clement. 

1895: Alonzo D. Case, N. E. Nelson, 
Edward C. Downey, Edward Jarvis. 

1896: George W. Sias, Charles Lund, 
Robert B. Wetmore. 

1897: Harry E. Newton, William Mur- 
ray, John Carter, J. E. Herrick, Andrew 
Case, Harry Westbrook Reed. 

1898: George C. Baner, George S. 
Weaver, S. G. Ayres, A. L. Partridge. 

1899: Edward B. Saunders, J. M. Pay- 
son, Rufus Dix, John S. Lowe, Harry 
Veasey, Harry L. Thornton. 

1900: W. D. Potter, Dr. Cone, Herbert 
Rickard. 

1901: Almon Gunnison, B. G. Ruggles, 
Howard Flower, Donald Flower, Dewitt 
C. Riley. 

1902: Thomas J. Farmer, L. H. Robin- 
son, Walter J. Coates. 

1903: G. A. Allison, 
George W. Scudder. 

1905: Fred A. Line, Nelson L. Lobdell, 
J. H. Ballou, Milo G. Folsom, Howard 


William Metz, 


Beers. 
1906: Roy E. Griffith, G. E. Gerrish. 
1907: Henry A. Abbott, Frank J. Angel. 
1908: Thomas Saunders. 
1910: Otto Raspe, Ray Cranmer. 
1912: Athalia Irwin, Barron E. MclIn- 
tyre. 


1913: D. L. Fisher, C. E. Petty, H. C. 
Ledyard, W. C. Cate. 

1914: George Welch, William P. Farns- 
worth. 

1915: John E. Price, Paul Price. 

1917: Lewis R. Lowry, Hal T. Kearns, 
John Brush. 

1919: Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

1920: Edson R. Miles, Raymond C. 
Holden, Elmer Peters, F. N. Knight, 
Clare Blauvelt, Lowell Fisher, Helene 
Ulrich, Norman D. Fletcher, Julia Tobey, 


H. P. Morrell. 


ter. 


a 


1928: Doris Sweat, Harriet Druley, Paul 
Cate, Lucius H. Garner, George Mason, 
O. F. Alvord, Mrs. O. F. Alvord, B. W. 
Brotherston, Philip Thayer, Edna Bruner. 
1929: Lyman Achenbach, Leonard Pra- 


1930: Emerson Lalone, Harmon Gehr, 
William O. Langley, William A. Ellis, Hugh 
Tigner, Albert P. Van Dusen, Fred C. 
Leining, Harry M. Wright. 

1931: Donald Lester, Wallace Fiske, 
Jeffrey Campbell, Robert Killam. 

1932: Charles Copeland. 

1933: Charles Wyman, John Erickson, 
Kenneth Hutchinson, Angus MacLean, 
Fenwick Leavitt, Carlton Fisher. 

1935: Anders Lunde, Robert Babcock, 
Ralph Boyd, Edward Bennett, Roy A. 
Congdon, Raymond Baughan. 

1936: Robert Owens, Ernest Young. 

1937: Francis Davis, Charles Heltman, 
Raymond Scott, James Gaither. 

1938: Robert Housden, Francis Chris- 


tianson. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1512) 
save the soul. Psychoanalysis is especially 
concerned with unconscious mental ac- 
tivity, seeking in this area to bring hidden 
motives to light. Religion is likewise 
occupied with this realm, though in prac- 
tice it has often dealt chiefly with more ex- 
ternal matters. Perhaps this restriction of 
practice is the real cause of the book. 

In it Mr. Murray, who is an English 
minister, describes the mind in terms of 
its basic forces that seem increasingly to 
conflict with the demands of modern life, 
and he explains the standard processes that 
are emphasized in psychoanalysis. But 
since orthodox psychoanalysis has little 
or no use for religion, he finds it necessary 
to provide a religious framework for his 
psychological exposition. This need is 
not successfully met. The framework, 
distorting as it does important psycho- 
logical concepts, consists of mere asser- 
tions where proofs are demanded by sci- 
ence. Mixed with the assertions are direc- 
tions for analytical procedure, reminiscent 
of the style of old-fashioned “doctor 
books,”’ and many of these will certainly 
mislead the novice who attempts to follow 
them. In the main, one gains an impres- 
sion of a psychological jargon set in a 
pseudo-religious matrix. 

Mr. Murray is so fascinated by psycho- 
analysis that he fails altogether to come to 
grips with the main issue. This issue arises 
from the fact that the similar aims of psy- 
choanalysis and religion are by no means 
identical aims. Freud, for whom religion 
is an illusion, bases human nature on sex- 
ual drive, which Mr. Murray modifies by 
fiat into a spurious “religious instinct.” 
Jung, somewhat more hospitable to the 
place of religion in human life, neverthe- 
less makes no positive acknowledgment 
of God. Most psychologists, in their 
eagerness to be orthodox materialists, 
would probably regard Mr. Murray as 
merely confirming their worst suspicions 
about religion. 

The psychologist who is religiously in- 
clined is principally perplexed as to why 


Mr. Murray or anyone else who has a 
religion wishes to resort to psychoanalysis 
in a professional way. Here is the main 
issue, and while the author raises it, he 
does not give a satisfactory answer. The 
goal of psychoanalysis is the reconstruction 
of the ego, accomplished by enlarging it 
(to be sure, through including non-selfish 
interests) so as to secure a kind of cheerful 
self-sufficiency. Is not the goal of religion, 
on the other hand, the subordination of 
the ego in order to achieve a continual, 
confident dependence on divine power? 
This divergence can scarcely be reconciled 
by shifting alternately between the two 
positions or by attempting to combine 
them, as Mr. Murray appears to do, es- 
pecially when his theology discounts the 
teachings of Jesus in favor of a magical 
faith in the trinitarian person of Christ. 

Instead of adopting this unstable posi- 
tion, he might have shown that the teach- 
ings of Jesus say what psychoanalysis says 
but go it one better; he might have ex- 
plored profitably the great Christian psy- 
chologists like Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
and especially Swedenborg. What he does, 
however, is to adapt parts of psychoanaly- 
sis to an external and conventional Chris- 
tian outlook in a way that does violence 
to the science of psychology while allowing 
religion to fall far short of its greater po- 
tentialities. 

This reviewer wonders just what is in 
the wind. What does psychoanalysis have 
that religion, properly and deeply under- 
stood, cannot offer? Psychology can give 
much insight into the religious process; it 
can scarcely replace it. Surely nothing is 
gained by abandoning a tried and ven- 
erable terminology whose inner meanings 
we have scarcely begun to exploit, in 
favor of a jargon that misses the ultimate 
religious mark. If the writing of books like 
this is not merely an eccentric fad, the 
trouble would seem to be that too many 
religious teachers are too little acquainted 
with religion. In a way, “Christian psy- 
chotherapy”’ is closely analogous to “golden 
brass.”’ 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


“LOGOS’’—THE PAGEANT 


The Wausau, Wis., Universalist church 
will present this year for the eighteenth 
consecutive time the pageant ‘Logos.’ 
Each year I have numerous inquiries in 
regard to the pageant and all I can say is 
that the play is out of print and that our 
presentation has developed from the 
original. From such information as I 
have been able to supply, a number of our 
churches are now giving “Logos.” This 
year I loaned Rey. Clifford R. Stetson 
our manuscript and he has written me to 
say that he has mimeographed copies of 
the pageant, which may be secured at 
twenty cents each. His address is Middle- 
port, N. Y. 

Noble E. McLaughlin. 
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Obituary 


Henry D. Brierley 


Henry D. Brierley of Belmont, Mass., died Dec. 
2, after several years of ill health, at the age of sev- 
enty-eight. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Emma 
Brigham Brierley, a loyal member of the Beacon 
Universalist Church in Brookline. 

Mr. Brierley was a native of Easthampton, Mass., 
and funeral services were held there on Sunday, 
Dec. 4. 


Miss Mildred King 


After many years of semi-invalidism, accompanied 
by constant suffering, Miss Mildred King of Dover, 
N. H., died in the early hours of Thanksgiving 
morning. She was an active and faithful member 
of Pierce Memorial Church. Simple in her tastes, 
quiet in her manner, sweet in her disposition and 
deeply religious in her spirit, Miss King reminds us 
of a beautiful jewel which, in order to reveal its 
beauty more completely, has been set in a frame all 
too delicate to hold it. The setting has worn away 
but the gem of a beautiful soul is saved. Such people 
always leave a trail of sweetness wherever they go. 
We have not many such to spare. 

E.L. N. 


Mrs. LeRoy A. Kent 


Mrs. LeRoy A. Kent, long a resident of Hardwick, 
Vt., died at her home on Sunday, Oct. 16, after a 
short illness. 

Susan Blanche Hollister was born on Hollister 
Hill, in Marshfield, Vt., May 11, 1852, the eldest 
child of Samuel Dwight and Flora Coburn Hollister. 
On both sides of the family she was descended from 
notable American families, among them the Dwights 
and the Treats of Connecticut, the Bulkeleys of 
Massachusetts and the Carrolls of Maryland. 

She was educated at Barre Academy in Barre and 
at Goddard Seminary, entering Goddard when that 
school was opened in 1869, 

On Feb. 22, 1875, she was married to LeRoy A. 
Kent of Calais. 

In 1898 they moved to Hardwick. Mr. Kent was 
partner in the mercantile firm of the J. H. McLoud 
Company, and a director of the Hardwick Savings 
Bank and Trust Company until his death, July 22, 
1911. 

While not a member of the United Church Mrs. 
Kent took a considerable interest in it and contributed 
to its support in various ways. She was especially 
interested in the Hardwick Hospital, of which she 
was a member of the board of trustees for many 
years, and actively and financially aided that in- 
stitution during its early existence. 

She was a member of the Marquis de Lafayette 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
of the Vermont Society of Colonial Dames. Her 
chief interest was in the affairs of the community 
where she lived, and in the relationship of family 
and friends. 

She is survived by her son, Ira Rich Kent of 
Brookline, Mass., formerly editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, and now of Houghton Mifflin Co.; by 
her three grandchildren, Mrs. Lorie Tarshis (Eliza- 
beth Kent) of Cambridge, Mass., Hollister Kent, a 
senior at Harvard, and Rosamond Mary Kent, a 
pupil at the Winsor School in Boston; by two brothers, 
Harry D. Hollister of Melbourne, Florida, and J. 
Murray Hollister of Schenectady, N. Y. 

A brief service conducted by Rev. John Chester 
Smith, pastor of the United Church, was held at 
the home on the 19th, and funeral services were held 
at three o’clock the same day at the Old West 
Church, Calais, Rev. Griswold Williams of the 
Barre Universalist church officiating. Interment was 
in the family lot in the Robinson cemetery at Calais. 


Notices 


CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
1938 


Dec. 11, Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New York 
City. 


Dec. 25, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1939 


Jan, 8, Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Jan. 22, Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 12, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 26, Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

March 12, Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Noes 

March 26, Rev. Kenneth G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
N.Y. 

April 9, Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 23, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 

May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Dropped from fellowship without recommendation, 


by his written request, John Thomas Cowan, of Fay- 
etteville, N. Y., on Nov. 14. Transferred to the Cen- 


tral Committee of the General Convention, Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder, formerly of Montpelier, Vt., now 
of Spokane, Wash., on Nov. 18. Letter of license as 
lay preacher for three years given to Mrs. Minerva 
Lamphear Metz, of Morrisville, Vt., Nov. 22. 
William J. Metz, Chairman. 
* 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 
Preachers 
Dec. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 
Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 


Recommended 


Eighth Annual Volume 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


Christmas Stories, Articles, Photo- 
graphs, Art Reproductions, Poetry, Carols, 
Legends, and Yuletide Observances—all 
these are skillfully woven together, pro- 
ducing not only an amazing value for 
$1.00 but a gift much appreciated and 
long treasured by anyone and everyone in 
the home. Zona Gale, Eveleen Harrison, 
J. B. F. Hallock, Elsie Singmaster, Grace 
Noll Crowell, Carl Sandburg, are the 
literary contributors. 


Seventy-two pages, 10 1-2x 14, en- 
closed in pictorial gift box 


Gift Edition, paper cover, $1.00 


Gift Volumes 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 


Christmas in Many Lands 


A Real Gift for Groups or Classes 


32 pages of beauty 


It would be hard to find a more de- 
lightfully different gift for friend or class 
members—and at the cost of little more 
than a greeting card. Interesting Christ- 
mas observances, stories, poems, photo- 
graphs, carols; all illustrated in many 
colors. 
Singmaster historical story of the Landing 
of the Swedes in America. 
13 3-4. Complete with presentation en- 
velope. 


Included this year is the Elsie 


Size, 10 3-8 x 


35 cents each, postpaid 


$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 


Also available, 1937 edition Christmas in Many Lands. Price 35 cents each 
Order of . 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street f “ 


* Boston, Massachusetts 
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Dee. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

Dec. 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, First Univer- 
salist Church, Salem. 

Dee. 27-80, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 

ee 


UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 

oe 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 


Dec. 19—Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superintend- 
ent. Subject: “Program and Policy.” 

Jan. 9—Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. Subject: 
“Books.” 

Jan. 23—J. Theodore Whitney, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Subject: “The 
Layman Looks at the Ministry.” 

eos 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance will be a Christmas party with gifts for the 
Bethany Union, held at 192 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Friday, Dec. 16, at eleven a. m. 

Lottie B. Cooke, 
Recording Secretary. 
Cale. 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 


~ 1938 

Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 

of Learners. ’ 

Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 

Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 

Oct. 25 G.S.S. A. 25th Birthday. ; 

Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 

tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 

Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 

Schools. 

Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 

Schools . 
Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service. 

Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 30 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 
May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 
May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 

June 11 Children’s Sunday. 

July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention National 
Xn ee. Us 


FOR 


The Christmas gift your friend will 
enjoy — a year’s subscription to 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


own. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 
ditions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Bagland. t 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


Now is the time to buy reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


Local and Suburban 


Christmas Books from your own 


Publishing House. All profits go pip ae ae 


to denominational purposes 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
believe that it has . . . somehow or other reached final truth... . It 
may be worth while . . . to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. ... The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . Hardly had this eminent 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 


to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUPFES COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A unique institution -- a university college -- combining the ad- 
vantages of small classes and individual instruction with a rich and 
varied educational environment 


Located in one of the greatest educational centers of America. 


For information, address the Dean of the following departments : 
Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering, Religion, Graduate 
Studies, Medicine, Dentistry, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. ‘ ieee erence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 


Graduate Studies edicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison,D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

A Chinese landed in England for the 
first time. At Dover an official asked his 
name. 

“Sneeze,” replied the Oriental. 

The customs officer stared hard at him. 
“Ts that your native name?” he asked. 

“No.” The Chinese shook his head. 
“T had it translated into Engleesh.” 

“Then let’s have your native name,’ 
persisted the officer. 

“Ah Choo it is,’’ replied the other.— 
Indianapolis News. 

* x 

A visiting minister to a Sunday school 
was called upon to address the children. 
Thinking to be facetious, he asked this 
question: 

“What would you do before so many 
bright boys and girls, who expected a 
speech from you, if you had nothing to 
say?” 

“T’d keep quiet,’’ replied a small boy.— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A teacher in one of Boston’s more ad- 
vanced schools reports that she heard two 
of her little girls talking about their fami- 
lies. ‘‘My father went to Harvard,” said 
one, with gentle pride. ‘“‘Where did yours 
go?” “Oh, he went to Harvard, too,’”’ the 
other one said, adding with considerable 
astonishment, ‘‘Why? Is there any place 
else to go?”’— New Yorker. 

* * 

A famous designer of aircraft was 
studying closely a stuffed bird in a mu- 
seum. 

“That bird appears to interest you, sir,” 
ventured an attendant. 

“It certainly does,’ was the reply. 
“Its tail plane appears to infringe some of 
my patents.” —Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

A tourist, speeding along a highway at 
100 miles an hour, was stopped by a 
patrolman. 

“Was I driving too fast?’ asked the 
tourist apologetically. 

“Oh, no,’ replied the patrolman, ‘‘you 
were just flying too low.” —Exchange. 

* * 

The Scots patient was fumbling in his 
pocket. 

“You need not pay me in advance,” 
said the dentist. 

“I’m no’ goin’ to,’’ was the reply. 
“I’m only countin’ my money before ye 
gie me the gas.’”—Montreal Star. 

* * 


Lawyer: “How is it that you are so suc- 
cessful these days? You used not to be 
anything remarkable.” 

Friend: ‘‘Well, I did not know what de- 
fending a case meant until I married.”— 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

Boss: “On your way there you will pass 
a baseball park.” 

Messenger Boy (hopefully): ‘‘Yes?” 

Boss: ‘‘Well, pass it.”—Hachange. 
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Christmas Books for Young and Old 


The Self You Have to Live With . 3 
Winfred Rhoades 


Living Every Day . , r F - 


Joseph Fort Newton 
Christmas Days ; ; . : ‘: 7 : 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
By Samuel Chamberlain 
Historic Boston (A Camera Impression) 
Gloucester and Cape Ann ad cad 
Historic Salem s iy 
Wayside Inn + a 


There Really Is a Father Christmas . ; ; 
Douglas L. Flinton 


The Littlest Orphan and Other Stories : : 
Margaret Sangster 


Christmas Carols . A : : ‘ F 
Hendrik Van Loon and Grace Castagnetta 


Through the Bible . : . : fs 
Theodora W. Wilson 


$1.75 
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“Books are friends, come let us read.”’---Emilie Poulsson. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


